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Chapter  I 
Brief  History  of  Shorthand 

When  one  speaks  of  shorthand .  one  implies  that  it  is  a 
system  of  writing  by  symbols  or  characters  which  have  been 
made  so  brief  by  their  author  that  the  writer  is  able  to 
keep  pace  with  a  speaker  with  little  or  no  effort. 

Little  do  those  people  who  write  some  system  of  short- 
hand realize  the  number  of  years  over  which  shorthand  has 
been  used  as  a  form  of  writing.     Records  have  given  positive 
proof  that  some  form  of  shorthand  was  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  but  there  is  no  posi- 
tive proof  of  any  system  of  shorthand  being  in  existence  prior 
to  the  year  60  B.  C. 

It  was  recorded  by  Plutarch  that  the  orations  of  Cicero 
and  Cato,  which  were  included  in  the  debate  of  the  Catilinian 
Conspiracy  in  the  Roman  Senate  during  the  year  of  63  B.  C. , 
were  reported  in  shorthand.     It  is  not  exactly  known  by  whom 
this  system  was  invented,  but  its  compilation  has  been  attribu- 
ted to  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro,  a  freedman  of  Cicero,  who  eventu- 
ally became  his  secretary  and  confidant.     The  characters  of 
this  system  were  derived  from  the  Roman  alphabet  and  were  modi- 
fied in  various  ways  to  represent  words.     Seneca  added  to  and 
improved  upon  the  system  until  it  contained  thousands  of  words. 
This  very  system  was  used  until  the  tenth  century  when  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  occurred  and  all  trace  of  shorthand  was 
lost.     The  manner  in  which  the  swift  writers  of  this  system 


worked  was  as  follows: 

"Several  writers  agreed  to  divide  mentally  or  by  signals 
what  may  be  delivered  in  public  by  an  orator  or  advocate  into 
portions  of  about  six  or  eight  words  each,  to  write  these  down 
in  succession,  as  they  are  able  to  follow  the  speaker.  After- 
wards to  compare  notes  and  thus  find  out  the  whole  discourse 
verbatim. "  (l ) 

To  many  in  the  early  centuries,  shorthand  was  distaste- 
ful, for  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
Emperor  Justinian  forbade  his  codes  from  being  recorded  in 
shorthand,  and  Frederick  II  issued  orders  that  all  shorthand 
characters  be  destroyed  on  the  suspicion  of  magic. 

At  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  shorthand  was  used  as  a 
means  of  rapid  writing  and  secret  writing,  for  during  the  wars 
Caesar  used  to  dictate  messages  which  were  borne  secretly  acres 
both  lajid  and  water. 

In  addition  to  its  use  by  warriors  and  statesmen,  there  is 
a  record  of  shorthand  being  used  by  writers  employed  by  the 
church  to  oe  present  at  the  trials  of  the  early  Christians. 
These  shorthand  reports  were  read  in  the  public  places,  the 
church  maintaining  the  hope  that  they  would  inspire  many  people 
to  adhere  to  the  strict  doctrine  of  the  church. 

Unfortunately,  the  practice  of  the  art  of  shorthand  was 
entirely  neglected  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  there  remains  no  record  of  its  being  in  use  during  those 
years. 

In  the  early  times  the  writing  was  done  on  wax  tablets 
whose  edges  were  raised  so  that  they  could  be  put  facing  each 
other  without  any  harm  being  done  to  the  inscriptions.  When 


(1)  "History  of  Shorthand" 


-  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 


covered  with  writing,  these  tablets  were  fastened  together  to 
form  a  "book.     To  do  the  writing  a  stylus  was  used  which  was 
about  the  size  of  a  pencil  whose  point  was  of  ivory,  metal  or 
bone,  and  the  other  end  being  perfectly  flat  for  the  purpose 
of  smoothing  the  wax. 

Modern  shorthand,  so-called,  dates  from  the  reign  of  ^ueen 
Elizabeth  or  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning. 

History  of  shorthand  for  the  English  language  began  in  1588 
when  Dr.  Timothy  Bright,  a  rector  of  Yorkshire  and  the  author 
of  many  medical  books  of  repute,  published  a  system  which  he 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  which  he  called,  "Characterie : 
An  Arte  of  Shorte,  Swifte,  and  Secrete  Writing  by  Character." 
At  the  present  time,  only  three  copies  of  this  system  are  known 
to  exist.     The  system  was  more  or  less  complicated  because  it 
was  made  up  of  individual  characters  for  words  which  numbered 
over  five  hundred.     In  spite  of  its  being  so  involved,  it  was 
received  favorably  and  many  imitated  it. 

Other  systems  which  have  been  important  were  invented  by 
the  following  people:    Edmund  Willis — 1302;  Shelton's  adaptation 
of  the  Willis  system  in  1620;  imitation  of  Willis'  system  by 
Jeremiah  Rich  in  1646;  1672 — William  Mason's  system  which  was 
published  in  1751  by  Thomas  Gurney  who  was  appointed  shorthand 
writer  by  the  British  Grovernment;  Dr.  Bryrom's  system  which  was 
finished  as  early  as  1720,  but  was  not  published  until  1767 
which  was  four  years  after  his  death;  1789 — Dr.  Mavor's  system 
which  was  an  iirproveraent  on  Byrom's  system;  1785 — the  publica- 


tion  of  the  Taylor  system  which  was  of  prime  importance  until 
the  appearance  of  Isaac  Pitman's  "Stenographic  Sound  Hand"  in 
1837. 

Pitman  was  the  first  author  who  based  his  shorthand  sys- 
tem entirely  on  phonetic  spelling;  for  the  earlier  systems 
were  on  the  whole  almost  entirely  alphabetic.     The  system  of 
Isaac  Pitman  was  first  introduced  to  the  United  States  about 
the  year  1847. 

Without  question  the  most  popular  system  of  the  present 
time  is  that  of  John  Robert  Gregg.     This  system  has  a  very 
interesting  history  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  story. 

When  Gregg  was  a  very  small  boy,  a  friend  of  his  father, 
named  Mr.  Annesley,  came  to  pay  the  family  a  visit.     In  church 
the  following  Sunday,  the  guest  very  skillfully  took  down  in 
shorthand  the  minister's  sermon.     Gregg's  father  was  so  im- 
pressed by  this  remarkable  feat  that  he  expressed  the  desire 
that  all  his  children  learn  shorthand. 

Therefore,  as  a  result,  Greg-. 's  brother  and  sister  made 
a  study  of  the  Pitman  system,  but  were  not  very  successful. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  Gregg's  parents  considered  him  a 
total  fa.ilure,  and  they  watched  the  youngster  grow  up  as  such. 
However,  the  boy  had  ambition,  and  realizing  that  he  had  failed 
in  everything  up  to  that  time,  he  was  determined  that  he  should 
make  a  success  of  the  study  of  shorthand  in  which  both  his 
brother  and  sister  had  failed  although  they  succeeded  in  every- 
thing else. 


When  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  he  started  the  study  of 
the  Taylor  system  which  was  then  called  the  Odell  system.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  study  Pitman  because  of  his  brother's  and 
sister's  failures. 

After  he  had  successfully  mastered  the  Taylor  system,  he 
once  more  turned  to  Pitman,  but  the  system  had  no  appeal  for 
him.     In  addition  to  the  study  of  these  two  systems,  he  studied 
the  Sloan-Duployan  system,  the  Pernin  adaptation  of  the  Du- 
ployan  system,  and  the  German  systems  of  Gabelsberger  and  Stolze. 

After  he  had  completed  his  study  of  all  these  systems,  he 
adopted  what  he  considered  the  best  principles — light  lines, 
absence  of  shading,  absence  of  position  writing,  connective 
vowels,  and  longhand  slant. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  started  to  compose 
a  system,  not  with  the  intention  of  publishing  it,  but  because 
to  him  it  was  an  interesting  enterprise.     While  working  on  this 
system,  he  sent  for  Brown  and  Holland's  "Shorthand  News"  which 
was  published  in  the  city  of  Chicago.     In  this  publication  there 
was  an  article  by  Dr.  Thierry  Mieg  who  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  investigating  shorthand  systems.     Much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  boy  Gregg,  he  found  that  his  views  were  identi- 
cal with  the  doctor's.     He  received  much  inspiration  from  this 
fact,  and  from  this  time  on,  he  worked  most  conscientiously  on 
the  system. 

His  first  publication  was  called  "Script  Phonography"  and 
was  in  collaboration  with  an  agent  of  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 


who  did  Gregg  out  of  his  rights.     However,  this  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  Gregg  who  realized  that  the  production  was  hurried 
and  crude. 

His  next  publication  was  in  the  year  1888  when  Gregg  was 
only  nineteen  years  old.     This  he  called  "Light  Line  Phonography. " 
This  system  made  extraordinary  progress  in  England.     A  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Rutherford,  who  had  mastered  the  subject  in 
England,  expressed  his  desire  to  teach  it  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  persuaded  Gregg  to  have  it  copyrighted  in  America. 
As  a  result,  Gregg  came  to  Boston  in  1893,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  panic  or  depression.     His  system  was  not  studied  as  much 
as  he  had  expected  because  everybody  was  out  of  work,  especially 
stenographers. 

The  school  which  Mr.  Rutherford  set  up  was  situated  in  the 
Equitable  Building  on  Milk  Street.     It  was  in  one  room  surrounded 
by  many  other  so-called  business  firms.     He  utilized  but  one 
desk  which  he  rented  for  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars  per  month. 
On  this  desk  he  gave  private  lessons  to  which  he  devoted  one 
hour  for  shorthand  and  one-half  hour  for  typewriting,  which  in- 
struction he  gave  on  a  rented  typewriter. 

After  Mr.  Gregg  arrived  in  Boston,  he  purchased  a  single 
desk  for  his  school,  also.     As  the  Equitable  Building  closed 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Gregg  held  night  classes  at 
the  Boys'  Institute  of  Industry  which  he  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  young  men  off  the  streets  at  night  and 
give  them  something  useful  to  do  in  the  evening  which  would 


later  "benefit  them.  However,  he  gave  this  up  shortly  after  he 
had  started  it. 

In  1893  a  revised  edition  of  the  system  of  shorthand  was 
published  under  the  name  of  "Gregg  Shorthand. "     In  the  year 
1895  Mr.  Gregg  returned  to  Chicagc^  and  in  1897,  he  was  able  to 
publish  the  system  in  book  form  for  the  first  time,  for  prior 
to  this  date,  the  system  was  published  only  in  pamphlet  form. 

By  1900  it  began  to  make  a  wide  sweep  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  being  taught  in  about  90^?  of 
all  the  schools  teaching  shorthand. 
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Chapter  II 
Values  Derived  from  the  Study 

Shorthand,  as  it  is  offered  in  the  schools,  has  two  im- 
portant values — first,  a  vocational  or  practical  value,  and 
secondly,  an  educational  or  disciplinary  value. 

"It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing a  course  of  shorthand  in  any  high  school  curriculum 
is  vocational — to  teach  a  student  to  write  and  transcribe 
shorthand  with  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency  in  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  earn  a  livli- 
hood  as  a  stenographer."  (l) 

In  the  main,  shorthand  has  been  taught  as  a  vocational 
subject.     That  it  has  enriched  the  life  of  many  an  indivi- 
dual has  not  been  duly  considered.     However,  the  utilitarian 
value  which  is  derived  from  a  study  of  it  when  it  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  person  has  never  been  doubted. 

First  of  all,  in  considering  its  vocational  value,  the 
great  contribution  which  it  has  made  to  business  may  be  cited. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  expansion  of 
American  business,  for  by  means  of  correspondence  the  business 
man  gains  commercial  relations  within  the  scope  of  territory 
covered  by  the  United  States  mail.     In  addition,  it  is  useful 
as  a  time  saver  to  the  executive,  for  after  he  has  completed 
his  dictation  he  can  devote  the  remaining  time  to  the  more 
important  problems  of  the  business.     Furthermore,  it  aids 
clerical  efficiency  for  much  more  work  can  be  turned  out. 
Therefore,  shorthand  is  indispensable  to  business,  and  this 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  millions  of  stenographers  who  are 

(l)  "Teaching  Bus.  Subjects  in  the  Sec.  School"  -  Conner  T.  Jones 
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employed  in  the  world. 

Its  use  in  the  courts  is  another  factor  of  utility.  By 
means  of  shorthand,  legislative  bills  and  court  proceedings 
of  every  conceivable  type  may  be  recorded  and  preserved  in 
the  records  and  files  for  further  reference.  Furthermore, 
the  thoughts  of  great  orators,  statesmen,  authors,  lawyers, 
philosophers,  and  teachers  are  taken  verbatim  and  preserved 
for  future  use  in  the  world. 

The  value  of  the  knowledge  of  shorthand  in  the  case  of 
a  college  student  is  indescribable.     It  is  a  reliable  and 
time-saving  instrument  in  recording  lectures,  making  briefs, 
reporting  on  collateral  reading,  keeping  notebooks  and  other 
requirements.     Many  college  students  who  entered  college  with 
an  artistic,  beautiful  style  of  handwriting  find  that  at  the 
end  of  their  college  career  their  writing,  as  a  result  of  note- 
taking,  has  degenerated  into  a  scrawl  and  has  become  almost 
illegible.     This  catastrophe  may  be  prevented  by  using  short- 
hand whenever  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  shorthand  should  be  considered  by 
every  boy  or  girl  who  expects  to  advance  in  whatever  position 
he  enters,  for  it  "offers  a  great  opportimity  as  a  career  and 
a  stepping  stone."  Many  of  our  most  prominent  public  men 

and  women  owe  their  positions  to  the  start  that  shorthand  gave 
them. 

In  addition  to  its  important  utilitarian  values,  short- 
hand has  many  educational  values  as  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 

(l)  "The  Educational  and  Practical  Value 

of  the  Study  of  Shorthand"    -  Rupert  F.  SoRelle 
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that  its  popularity  has  "become  widespread  in  the  schools. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  shorthand  is  kept  mainly  tech- 
nical "by  those  people  who  assume  that  no  general  or  liberal 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  one  who  studies  it.  Those 
people  who  tend  toward  academic  study  maintain  that  no  men- 
tal effort  is  required,  and  that  shorthand  in  no  way  contributes 
to  mental  life.     Efficiency,  they  further  maintain,  is  due 
merely  to  intensive  practice  and  drill.     In  other  words, 
shorthand,  according  to  them,  is  merely  habituation. 

However,  the  person  who  makes  a  special  study  of  shorthand 
should  have  a  background  of  a  certain  amount  of  cultural  train- 
ing.    It  is  necessary  that  a  stenographer  know  more  than  her 
subject;  she  must  be  able  to  make  adjustments  in  the  social 
world,  and  she  must  be  able  to  participate  in  an  intelligent 
manner  in  the  affairs  of  the  coraiTiUnity  in  which  she  is  settled. 
In  other  words,  she  must  be  a  good  citizen.     Because  short- 
hand has  both  educational  and  practical  worth,  it  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  best  type  of  mind. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  have  no  need  for  short- 
hand in  their  vocations.     However,  the  number  of  students, 
lawyers,  ministers,  professors,  and  physicians  who  use  short- 
hand to  increase  their  personal  efficiency  for  mere  private 
purposes  is  increasing  with  the  years. 

In  considering,  the  Educational  value  of  shorthand,  one  of 
the  first  factors  to  be  considered  is  its  relation  to  the 
study  of  English.     In  the  beginning  stages  of  shorthand,  one 
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receives  more  valuable  information  concerning  En^clieh  comro- 
sition  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.     As  this  knowl 
edge  is  indirect,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  pupils  to  remem- 
ber it  without  any  attempt  to  reproduce  it  for  test  purposes, 
which  fact  alv/ays  causes  confusion  and  in  most  cases  causes 
forgetting.     Furthermore,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  study, 
pupils  gain  much  information  from  the  study  of  dictation  and 
transcription  exercises,  and  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  no  advancement  has  been  made  in  their  use  of  good 
English. 

Because  shorthand  is  so  closely  connected  with  language 
it  gives  .a  decided  educational  advantage.     The  continuous  prac 
tice  of  shorthand  familiarizes  one  with  the  beauties  and  won- 
ders of  the  English  language.     It  is  necessary  that  the  pupil 
study  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  phases,  and  it  easily 
acquaints  them  with  principles  and  details  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  acquire  otherwise. 

"Shorthand  is  to  the  student  of  English  what  a  course 
in  dissection  is  to  the  medical  student — but  shorthand  goes 
still  further  because  the  shorthand  writer  must  reconstruct 
from  the  pieces  the  thing  he  has  torn  apart.     As  has  been, 
said  before,  his  work  is  synthetic  as  well  as  analytic." 

Furthermore,  shorthand  has  been  known  to  be  a  great  aid 
to  the  foreigner  in  acquiring  correct  pronunciation  and  in 
mastering  the  confusing  principles  of  constructions  of  the 
English  language. 

If  a  pupil  learns  shorthand  under  favorable  circumstances 
there  is  the  opportunity  of  developing  his  thinking  powers. 

(l)  "Educational  and  Practical  Value 

of  the  Study  of  Shorthand"  -  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 
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However,  this  fact  is  true  only  when  a  study  is  made  of  the 
subject  over  a  number  of  months  and  not  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two  when  concentra.ted  study  is  stressed. 

The  pupil  who  studies  shorthand  is  always  aware  of  his 
progress.     Each  day's  work  is  an  addition  to  the  mastery  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  goal.     From  that  he  gains  much  satisfac- 
tion.    He  realizes  that  mastery  demands  perfection  in  tech- 
nique, and  that  he  must  give  his  best  effort  continually  in 
order  to  reach  the  desired  goal.     Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  no  subject  more  than  shorthand  offers  to  the 
person  who  masters  it  a  "more  alluring  reward  of  culture  and 
discipline  than  does  shorthand." 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  processes  through  which 
each  word  must  be  put  in  a  few  seconds'  time  when  writing 
shorthand,  the  writer  must  comprehend  what  is  being  said  or 
else  an  intelligent  transcript  will  be  in  vain.     This  is  a 
form  of  mental  discipline.     This  combined  with  manual  execu- 
tion has  a  value  which  should  be  considered  by  all  teachers. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  educators  maintain  that 
shorthand  is  too  automatic  to  have  strictly  educational  value 
It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  the  selection  of  material 
a.nd  the  discrimination  of  it  is  automatic,  yet  it  should  be 
understood  that  it  was  at  one  time  conscious,  and  had  educa- 
tional significance.     A  shorthand  writer  never  reaches  the 
stage  where  he  writes  automatically  completely;  new  words 
and  new  combinations  are  always  encountered  and  must  be  dealt 
with. 

(1)  "A  Neglected  Factor  in  Education"  -  George  E.  Walk 
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Considering  shorthand  on  the  whole,   "educators  will 
concede  that  the  process  of  shorthand  writing  is  a  pure 
application  of  the  fundarae. tal  movement  of  mind  which  is 
to  group  a  thing  as  an  indiscriminate  whole,  analyze  it  into 
its  parts,  and  to  correlate  these  parts  in  relation  to  the 
whole.  " 

As  a  final  discussion  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  short- 
hand, it  may  he  stated  that  shorthand  develops  the  power  of 
concentration,  makes  for  control  of  the  mind  over  the  mus- 
cles and  the  hand's  response  to  the  command  of  the  brain,  the 
development  of  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  finally,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  judgment  and  imagination. 


(l)  "Educational  and  Practical  Value 

of  the  Study  of  Shorthand"  -  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 
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Chapter  III 
Methods  of  Presentation 

The  three  methods  of  presenting  shorthand  in  a  theory 
class  are  the  inductive,  deductive,  direct  or  analytical 
methods. 

Inductive ; 

In  presenting  a  lesson  by  the  inductive  method,  one 
proceeds  from  example  to  rule,  or  in  other  words,  the  in- 
ductive method  commences  with  the  known  and  proceeds  to  the 
unknown.     The  pupils  are  made  to  generalize  from  observing 
points  which  are  similar  and  different  which  they  encounter 
in  the  illustrations  presented. 

If  one  uses  this  method,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
write  on  the  board  in  longhand  some  such  words  as  "I  can  go. 
Then  directly  underneath  this  sentence  write  the  sentence  in 
shorthand.     Have  the  pupils  count  the  longhand  strokes  and 
then  the  shorthand  strokes  and  compare  the  total  number  of 
each.     This  information  actually  reveals  to  them  that  short- 
hand is  a  much  quicker  system  of  writing  than  longhand. 

When  they  have  been  told  that  the  large  circle  of  the 
shorthand  sentence  which  has  been  written  is  "I"  and  the 
short  stroke  called  "kay"  stands  for  "can",  and  the  longer 
stroke  called  "gay"  means  "go",  then  they  make  observatiors, 
compare,  and  if  possible,  formulate  rules  or  make  generali- 
zations.    In  this  method  you  teach  by  sentences,  and  each 
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pair  of  letters  is  taken  up  as  previpusly  stated. 

When  all  the  consonants  and  their  "brief  forms  have  been 
taken  up  in  this  manner  and  all  rules  for  making  the  strokes 
are  thoroughly  understood  by  all  pupils,  the  vowels  are 
brought  in  indpendent  of  the  consonants.     The  three  large 
circles  are  placed  on  the  board,  and  the  pupils  are  told  what 
each  one  represents.     After  these  are  understood,  the  next 
step  is  to  join  them  to  the  consonants,  and  the  teacher  fol- 
lows along  in  the  manual  with  e?ch  lesson  as  given. 

This  method  is  also  a  synthetic  method  of  learning  be- 
cause first  the  consonants  are  learned,  followed  by  vowels, 
and  finally  by  other  consonants  which  all  put  together  total 
words.     It  very  largely  parallels  the  method  of  learning  to 
read  when  first  the  alphabet  is  learned,  the  letters  combined 
into  syllables,  and  finally  the  syllables  made  into  words. 

There  are  various  advantages  to  the  inductive  method  which 
cannot  be  claimed  by  the  other  procedures. 

In  the  first  place  thought  is  developed  in  one  activity 
which  is  applicable  to  many  other  situations.     For  example, 
if  a  student  learns  to  think  clearly  in  figuring  out  his  short- 
hand principles,  he  will,  without  doubt,  acquire  the  ability 
to  think  clearly  in  other  subjects  or  situations,  also.  The 
main  point  at  issue  is  to  teach  the  student  to  think  for  him- 
self.    He  does  this  when  he  is  made  to  formulate  his  own  rules. 
In  so  doing,  he  learns  to  see  his  way  clearly,  and  as  a  result 
of  habit  is  able  to  work  his  way  through  the  various  difficul- 
ties encountered. 
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As  a  second  advantage,  it  may  be  said  that  when  a  stu- 
dent thinks  for  himself,  many  associations  are  made,  and  as 
a  result  the  principle  of  shorthand  is  remembered  much  longer 
thaji  if  it  were  memorized  after  much  repetition. 

Furthermore,  facts  which  are  arrived  at  through  a  thinking 
process  tend  to  take  on  new  meanings.     In  addition  to  the 
rule  being  remembered  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  the  real 
meaning  becomes  apparent  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  thinking. 
When  the  originator  of  the  shorthand  system  devised  it,  he 
had  a  definite  reason  why  he  adopted  and  formulated  certain 
rules.     It  is  only  after  inductive  presentation  of  these  rules 
that  the  reasons  become  apparent  to  the  pupils. 

As  a  final  advantage,  it  may  be  stated  that  students 
find  delight  in  coming  in  contact  with  new  difficulties  and 
in  solving  them.     In  other  words,  they  obtain  an  active,  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  study  of  shorthand  which  can  be 
motivated  in  no  easier  way  than  this. 

Perhaps  the  only  disadvantage  of  the  inductive  method 
of  presentation  is  that  it  takes  time,  and  it  must  be  proper- 
ly handled  to  obtain  from  its  use  the  best  results. 
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Deductive ; 

This  method  was  the  earliest  method  of  presenting  the 
shorthand  principles.     In  this  method  one  proceeds  from  a 
general  principle  to  a  specific  application. 

First  the  class  is  sbovm  the  derivation  of  the  short- 
hand outlines  from  the  longhand  writing.     Then  they  are  told 
the  system  is  phonetic  or  written  according  to  sound.  Rules 
are  presented  and  then  applied  to  isolated  words  while  the 
class  listens,  absorbs  and  applies  for  itself. 

For  example,  one  of  the  very  first  rules  is  that  cir- 
cles go  inside  of  curves.     The  teacher  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate what  she  means  by  curves,  taking  the  two  which  they 
have  already  learned,  namely,   "kay"  and  "gay. "    Then  a  cir- 
cle is  attached  and  a  word  is  co.iposed.     After  having  written 
such  words  as  key .  era,  and  take,  many  more  words  are  written 
which  follow  the  same  principle  of  circles  being  written  in- 
side of  curves.     Each  lesson  is  presented  in  much  the  same 
way,  a  number  of  examples  being  given  to  show  how  the  prin- 
ciple is  adapted  to  various  situations. 

When  this  method  is  used,  the  principles  must  be  clearly 
understood,  and  the  teacher  must  have  prepared  a  lengthy  list 
of  words  in  advance  for  purposes  of  illustration.     Then  as 
soon  as  a  rule  has  been  applied  in  writing  a  word,  the  re- 
sult must  be  verified  carefully  with  the  principle  that  was 
stated. 

This  method  has  one  good  merit  in  that  it  is  short  and 
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economical  of  time  with  no  waste  motion^  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  hour  is  left  free  for  application. 

The  teacher  who  uses  this  method  considers  as  her  major 
objective  the  knowledge  of  rules.     However,  the  deductive 
method  is  a  waste  of  time  even  in  learning  rules  because  no 
rule  will  ever  be  learned  by  reciting  it  or  talking  about  it 
in  class,  but  actually  must  be  used  in  order  to  be  learned. 
Furthermore,  the  learning  of  principles  is  stressed  to  an 
overwhelming  degree  in  this  method,  and  after  shorthand  be- 
havior had  been  analyzed  into  its  elements,  the  position  of 
the  knowledge  of  principles  v;as  of  only  minor  importance. 

This  deductive  method  is  rejected  oecause  of  its  aim 
which  is  to  teach  principles,  which  factor  is  of  minor  im- 
portance.    Secondly,  this  synthetic  method  of  presenting 
consonants,  then  vowels,  and  finally  words  is  directly  op- 
posite the  natural  method  of  learning  because  in  life  all 
learning  is  done  in  connection  with  other  situations.  Learning 
is  to  be  in  accordance  with  life;  it  must  be  analytical  rather 
than  synthetical,  for  all  the  problems  of  life  are  first  ana- 
lyzed into  their  various  elements,  and  these  in  their  turn 
become  what  is  to  be  learned. 

This  method  can,  however,  hold  the  interest  and  attention 
of  the  class,  but  it  assumes  that  once  the  principle  is 
presented,  the  pupil  will  remember  it  just  as  long  as  if  he 
had  had  the  difficulty  of  working  it  out  for  himself.  Such 
an  assumption  is  not  always  correct. 
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Direct  or  Analytic  Method; 
The  third  method  which  is  more  general  than  either  the 
inductive  or  deductive  method  is  called  the  Analytic  Method. 
This  method  is  very  similar  to  that  used  to  present  foreign 
languages  in  the  more  up-to-date  schools  and  in  the  newer 
text  books. 

As  it  is  described  here,  it  is  not  a  method  of  presenting 
the  principles  alone,  but  a  method  of  presenting  the  entire 
class  lesson. 

Such  a  lesson  contains  the  following  steps: 

1.  Statement  of  aim 

2.  Review  dictation 

3.  Organization  chart 

4.  Order  of  presentation 

5.  Motivation 

6.  Dictation  of  new  material 

7.  Skill  Building 

8.  Connected  Dictation  of  new  matter 

9.  Assignment  (1) 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  definitely  defined  aim  for 
each  lesson  which  she  teaches.     If  not,  there  will  be  a 
large  amount  of  aimless  teaching  which  will  result  in  a 
large  amount  of  aimless  learning.     Care  should  be  taken  to 
plan  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amoijnt  of  work  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  take  up  in  the  class  hour.     If  too  much  is 
planned,  the  result  will  be  that  the  lesson  will  remain  un- 
finished or  else  it  will  be  necessary  to  rush  through  the 
lesson  omitting  important  items.     However,  as  one  becomes 
more  experienced,  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  rather  ac- 
curately how  much  time  will  be  needed  to  present  a  principle. 

(1)  "Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand"  -  Lomax  and  Walsh 
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Another  matter  of  importance  is  that  the  teacher  should  know 
what  method  she  intends  to  use,  for  presentation  will  take 
more  or  less  time  according  to  the  method  used. 

The  second  step  in  this  analytic  method  is  review  dic- 
tation.    As  soon  as  the  class  assembles,  without  any  pre- 
liminary review  or  questions,  the  teacher  should  dictate  five 
or  six  sentences  in  application  of  the  work  learned  the  pre- 
vious day  or  that  which  was  done  in  the  homework.     By  check- 
ing up  on  this  dictation,  the  teacher  is  able  to  tell  if  the 
pupils  know  the  principle  sufficiently  well  to  start  another. 
Furthermore,  there  will  be  no  confusion  with  the  new  material 
to  be  learned,  for  when  the  teacher  dictated  the  past-learned 
material  the  pupils  held  it  in  focus  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
associating  it  with  the  new  material  to  be  taught.     Thus,  they 
had  a  cte.r  idea  of  what  was  old  and  what  was  new. 

Next  comes  the  consideration  of  the  organization  chart. 
This  chart  enables  the  teacher  to  gather  all  possible  com- 
binations of  a  new  principle  and  present  them  in  a  chart 
using  a  s^afficient  number  of  words  in  application. 

When  setting  up  the  chart,  only  the  best  possible  words 
representing  a  principle  should  be  selected  and  every  im- 
portant element  of  the  principle  should  be  covered  by  these 
words.     This  means  that  all  words  should  be  prepared  before 
the  teacher  meets  the  class,  and  that  only  words  of  the 
highest  frequency  should  be  used. 

The  following  chart  presenting  the  principle  of  "A  Vowel 
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on  Single  Strokes"  serves  as  an  illustration: 
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X  means  no  word  to  illustrate  the  combination. 


The  next  question  is  how  to  present  these  words.  First, 
present  the  word  which  is  very  close  to  the  experience  of  the 
class.     Pernaps  there  is  a  girl  in  the  class  named  "Kay. " 
Write  the  sentence,   "Kay  can  go."    The  teacher  should  always 
have  in  mind  a  principle  which  will  justify  the  order  in 
which  it  is  presented  such  as  a  vowel  coming  first  or  after 
as,   "Kay  will  not  lay  it  there,"  or  "Al  had  an  ache . " 

When  all  these  words  have  been  used  in  sentences,  it  is 
time  for  the  teacher  to  present  new  material  in  the  form  of 
more  sentences. 

When  dictating  the  new  material,  the  teacher  will  in- 
clude new  words  in  sentences  which  she  writes  on  the  board. 
She  will  then  ask  a  pupil  to  read  it.     He  will  read  until 
he  comes  to  the  new  word.     Then  he  will  stop.     Perhaps  the 
context  will  give  him  a  clue,  but  if  not,  the  teacher  will 
tell  him  what  the  word  is.     Once  more  the  pupil  will  read 
the  sentence.     In  following  this  method,  the  new  words  are 
motivated  and  the  pupils  are  usually  willing  and  interested 

(l) "Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand"  -  Loraax  and  Walsh 


eno'jgh  to  learn  to  write  the  new,  unfamiliar  words  properly. 

To  have  the  pupils  develop  skill  in  the  writing  of  these 
words,  the  teacher  must  set  the  model.     She  should  write  the 
word  on  the  board  a  few  times  while  the  pupils  observe  the 
method  of  execution.     By  skillful  questioning,  the  teacher 
can  bring  out  important  points  concerning  the  principles  in- 
volved.    Then  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  write  the  word 
once  only,  after  which  the  writing  is  followed  by  criticism 
of  the  outline.     Following  this  criticism,  drill  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  skill  in  the  correct  movement  and  to  fix  the 
outlines  in  mind.     The  pupils  will  write  the  word  many  times 
while  the  teacher  dictates,  and  as  soon  as  the  outlines  are 
made  as  similar  as  possible  to  the  model,  the  words  are  fitted 
into  sentences  which  the  teacher  dictates. 

After  the  sentences  have  been  dictated  for  skill  devel- 
opraent,  they  are  dictated  for  connected  practice.     There  are 
certain  merits  derived  from  this  connected  dictation  of  new 
material.     First,  all  sentences  are  only  parts  of  assembled 
material.     Therefore,  the  proper  associations  are  in  larger 
units  only.     Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupils 
learn  from  the  very  start  the  importance  of  a  smooth  flow  of 
writing  from  one  sentence  to  the  next.     Lastly,  the  word- 
carrying  capacity  needs  to  be  developed  very  early,  and  this 
dictation  of  connected  matter  enables  the  teacher  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  pupils  while  dictating. 

The  last  factor  of  importance  in  the  Analytic  method  is 


the  assignment.     Few  teachers  give  to  this  the  consideration 
which  it  merits.     A  good  assignment  has  "been  defined  as  "work 
commenced  in  class  to  he  finished  at  home."  Therefore, 
the  homework  should  fit  directly  into  the  class  work. 

There  is  always  a  question  in  the  minds  of  teachers  as  . 
to  when  the  homelesson  should  he  assigned.     If  it  is  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cle.ss  period,  it  is  sure  to  he  given 
accurately  and  carefully.     The  criticism  which  this  plan  re- 
ceives is  that  st  the  time  the  assignment  is  made,  the  pupil 
does  not  understand  the  principle,  it  not  having  been  taken 
up  as  yet,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  will  not  ask  ques- 
tions concerning  it.     Furthermore,  if  the  teacher  does  not 
finish  what  she  had  planned,  she  must  revise  the  homelesson 
which  means  confusion  and  loss  in  time. 

Too  long  an  assignment  should  never  be  given.     It  is  a 
known  fact  that  better  results  are  always  obtained  from  short 
homelessons. 

In  the  assignment,  copying  of  outlines  should  be  in- 
cluded so  pupils  will  develop  good  style  and  careful  accurate 
outlines.     In  addition,  there  should  be  some  analysis  and 
s\immarizing  or  some  form  of  thinking  about  the  exercise. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  teachers  to  throw  the 
homework  papers  directly  into  the  basket  without  looking  at 
them.     Under  no  circumstances  should  the  pupils  ever  be  al- 
lowed tc  see  the  teacher  performing  this  act.     At  times,  pa- 
pers do  become  a  most  hopeless  burden,  and  it  is  necessary  to 

(l)  "Problem.s  of  Teaching  Shorthand"  -  Lomax  and  Walsh 


destroy  them  as  has  "been  described. 

However,  occasionally  the  teacher  should  take  time  to 
correct  the  papers  carefully,  looking  for  errors  in  propor- 
tion, penmanship,  etc.     They  they  should  "be  returned  to  the 
pupils  for  corrections.     Under  such  conditions,  the  pupils 
think  that  all  papers  are  examined  in  the  same  way,  and  con- 
sequently, they  strive  to  do  good  work  at  all  times. 

In  fact,  if  the  papers  are  to  "be  of  any  value,  they  must 
be  checked  up.     HaJiy  of  the  pupils'  habits  are  formed  while 
doing  their  home  assignments,  and  it  is  necessary  to  check  up 
on  them  before  it  oecomes  too  late  to  bring  about  a  change. 

Another  good  plan  to  relieve  the  burden  of  checking  pa- 
pers is  to  assign  the  duty  tc  three  or  four  honest,  reliable, 
up-to-date  students.     Pupils  enjoy  working  for  the  teacher, 
and  while  they  are  doing  this  sort  of  work,  they  are  learning 
a  great  deal  for  themselves. 
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Chapter  IV 
Management  of  the  Class 

In  the  managing  of  a  class,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  way  the  class  is  started  the  first  day.     The  first  meeting 
should  start  off  in  a  real  "business-like  manner  so  there  will 
be  established  in  the  minds  of  the  students  a  satisfactory 
feeling  for  the  subject,  the  teacher,  and  the  school. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  enthusiasm  plays  such  an 
important  pert  as  in  the  study  of  shorthand.     This  subject 
requires  action,  and  if  the  teacher  expects  her  pupils  to  be 
active,  she  must  be  so  herself.     She  should  be  lively,  en- 
thusiastic and  interested  in  her  work,  for  lack  of  interest 
in  ti.e  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  never  produced  good 
stenographers.     In  fact,  there  was  never  a  truer  saying  than 

( 

"A  student  will  always  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  teacher." 

Besides  the  necessary  enthusiasm,  driving  is  of  extreme 
importance,  and  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
results.     \fnen  a  class  is  made  up  of  mature  boys  and  girls, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  work  at  top-notch  speed 
for  a  half  hour  or  more.     In  a  shorthand  class,  the  pupils 
should  always  be  worked  at  maximum  speed.     It  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  teacher  who  drives  the  hardest,  it  being  understood 
that  she  drives  in  the  right  direction,  will  obtain  the  best 
results. 


(l)  "Fourteen  Points  in  Shorthand  Teaching"  -  Hubert  Hagar 
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Technigues 

There  are  general  techniques  which  are  applicable  to 
all  teaching,  but  shorthand  has  certain  ones  to  which  atten- 
tion must  be  given  in  the  very  beginning. 

First  of  all,  the  pupils  will  need  pens,  ink,  pencils, 
and  notebooks. 

In  regard  to  the  question  which  is  forever  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  "Shall  I  require  pens  or  pencils?" — certain 
advantages  may  be  claimed  in  favor  of  the  pen.     In  the  first 
place,  most  students  own  fountain  pens  and  would  rather  write 
with  them  than  ordinary  school  pens  or  pencils.     Then  they 
are  required  by  most  teachers  to  do  all  work  in  pen  and  ink, 
so  why  not  carry  this  rule  over  to  shorthand  work.     Most  pu- 
pils are  more  careful  when  writing  with  a  pen  than  with  a 
pencil.     If  an  outline  is  written  with  a  pen,  it  can  be  more 
easily  appraised  by  the  teacher,  for  she  has  a  clearer-cut 
form  to  criticize. 

A  writer  who  uses  a  pen  can  write  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  who  uses  a  pencil,  for  a  pen  requires  less  muscular 
exertion.     If  one  continues  to  write  for  a  long  period  with 
a  pencil,  writer's  crarap  occurs  due  to  the  muscular  and  ner- 
vous strain. 

With  a  pencil,  lightness  of  touch,  which  leads  to  speed, 
can  never  be  attained. 

Furthermore,  pencil  marks  tend  to  blur,  and  after  con- 
siderable rubbing  of  the  pages,  the  outlines  become  to  a 
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slight  degree  illegible.     Therefore,  pen  notes  are  better  for 
preservation. 

If  notes  are  to  be  read  under  electric  illumination  at 
night,  the  pen  notes  are  more  distinct. 

The  notes  of  a  pen  writer  are  generally  much  neater  than 
those  of  a  pencil  writer  because  the  latter  usually  generates 
into  scrawling. 

At  a  most  critical  moment,  the  pencil  point  usually  break 
However,  this  can  be  remedied  by  having  two  or  three  sharp  pen 
oils  ready  for  emergency  purposes. 

Therefore,  with  all  these  advantages  in  favor  of  the  pen, 
it  certainly  should  be  given  preference  over  the  pencil,  and 
pupils  should  start  to  write  with  a  pen  immediately,  for  later 
in  the  course,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  become  accustomed 
to  it  after  using  the  pencil. 

However,  if  a  pen  is  used,  it  must  be  of  a  particular 
kind — one  with  a  very  narrow  point  from  which  the  ink  flows 
freely.     A  violet  colored  ink  is  desired  by  many  experts  be- 
cause it  does  not  fade,  and  it  shows  up  well  under  artificial 
light. 

Although  the  arguments  as  a  whole  favor  the  use  of  the 
pen,  something  should  be  said  in  favor  of  the  pencil. 

If  the  writer  uses  a  good-grade  pencil  in  the  correct 
manner,   it  is  doubtful  that  the  point  will  break.  Assuming 
tha.t  one  does  use  only  a  good-grade  pencil,  that  person  does 
not  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  any  moment  he  mighlj 
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find  hiinself  without  any  writing  implement  such  as  the  case 
might  be  if  he  were  writing  with  a  pen  and  the  ink  ceased  to 
flow. 

Moreover,  the  kind  of  pen  point  which  some  pupils  insist 
upon  using  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  decipher  the  outlines. 
If  the  right  kind  of  pencil  is  used,  no  matter  how  much  the 
point  wears  down,  it  will  never  he  as  blunt  as  some  of  the  pen 
points  which  are  employed. 

As  a  third  argument  in  favor  of  the  pencil,  it  may  be  said 
that  when  using  ink,  one  very  often  has  to  contend  with  un- 
sightly blots  which  prevents  the  notes  actually  taken  down  from 
being  read,  and  in  most  instances  the  writer  must  guess  as  to 
their  significance  or  must  make  substitution  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  thing  to  do. 

In  regard  to  the  type  of  notebook  to  be  used,  the  bound 
notebook  is  preferred  to  loose  leaf  sheets  because  these  sheets 
are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced.     The  writing  line  should  be 
no  more  than  three  inches  in  length,  for  this  short  space  en- 
ables the  hand  to  swing  from  one  line  to  the  next  with  no  ef- 
fort and  without  loss  of  time. 

On  the  first  day  impress  upon  the  students  the  importance 
of  dating  the  notebook.  In  fact,  all  homework  should  be  dated 
in  the  same  way. 

In  a  beginning  class  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  left 
hand  coluinn  of  the  notebook  free  for  the  correction  of  errors. 
Time  should  be  allowed  for  such  correction  at  the  time  the 
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errors  are  made. 

The  next  factor  of  supreme  importance  in  regard  to  tech- 
nique is  the  matter  of  posture.     Few  teachers  pay  much  at- 
tention to  posture,  and  pupils  are  allowed  to  write  with  their 
desks  covered  with  books  and  in  this  way  they  develop  a  very 
cramped  style  of  writing.     First,  the  feet  should  be  flat  on 
the  floor.     The  writing  arm  from  the  elbow  should  rest  lightly 
on  the  desk,  whereas  the  free  arm  should  support  the  weight 
of  the  body  and  in  addition,  hold  the.  paper  steady.     The  pen 
should  be  held  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  first  and  second 
fingers.     To  see  that  students  are  not  grasping  the  pen  too 
tightly,  the  teacher  should  stop  occasionally  while  walking 
about  the  room,  and  gently  try  to  pull  the  pen  away  from  the 
pupils'  hands.     In  most  cases  it  will  not  come.     The  fingers 
should  be  well-arched  while  holding  the  pen,  for  this  insures 
its  being  well  up  on  the  point.     All  tie  fingers  should  be 
curved  in  a  natural  position,  and  the  hand  should  glide  across 
the  paper  on  the  tip  of  the  nails  of  the  third  or  fourth  fin- 
ger or  on  the  little  finger;  and  finally,  the  wrist  should  be 
in  an  arched  position  rather  than  dropped. 

These  three  teaching  techniques  of  pen,  pencil,  and  pos- 
ture are  the  most  important  in  the  shorthand  class.  Nothing 
has  been  said  here  concerning  drill,  rhythm,  or  the  use  of 
the  blackboard  because  they  will  be  discussed  under  special 
headings  on  subsequent  pages. 

Perhaps  a  v;ord  should  be  said  here  about  "reading  notes" 
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although  this  factor,  also,  will  be  treated  more  fully  later 
on. 

Practice  in  reading  is  sometimes  neglected  so  that  pupils 
can  write  faster  than  they  can  read,  and  this  is  just  opposite 
of  what  should  "be  expected.     Because  a  pupil  has  the  ability 
to  write  shorthand,  it  does  not  insure  his  ability  to  read  it. 
Reading  is  just  as  important  as  writing,  for  a  pupil's  notes 
must  be  read  before  he  can  transcribe  on  the  typewriter,  and 
moreover,  reading  should  be  more  rapid  than  writing. 

Therefore,  from  the  very  first  day,  students  should  be 
required  to  read  everythin?^:  they  write.     While  one  is  reading, 
all  the  others  should  be  writing  back. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allo\Ted  to  form  the  "er"  habit  or 
the  habit  of  stumbling  when  reading.     They  should  read  briskly, 
and  if  one  of  them  does  not  know  an  outline,  he  should  be  told 
its  meaning  by  another  member  of  the  class  or  by  the  teacher. 

»  However,  most  of  the  class  time  should  be  devoted  to 
writing,  while  reading  practice  should  take  place  at  home 
orally  and  in  study  hours  silently.  Both  oral  and  silent 
reading  should  alv/ays  be  included. 
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Use  of  the  Blackboard 

Another  important  phase  of  the  shorthand  work  is  the  use 
which  is  made  of  the  blackboard.     No  subject  lends  itself  so 
well  to  blackboard  work  as  does  shorthand;  in  fact,  effective 
class  teaching  cannot  be  carried  on  without  one. 

Just  as  many  people  learn  through  their  ears  or  by  lis- 
tening, so  do  a  greater  nui-nber  learn  through  their  eyes,  for 
"seeing  is  believing."     In  using  the  blackboard,  the  teacher 
appeals  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  students  at  one  time,  and  a 
lasting  impression  is  made.     Furthermore,   she  can  illustrate 
movement  as  well  as  form  which  the  text  book  does  not  do. 
Students  in  the  majority  of  cases  copy  the  teacher.  There- 
fore, if  the  teacher  has  excellent  forrri  and  makes  fine,  grace- 
ful outlines,  she  will  receive  such  work  from  the  students 
with  little  or  no  trouble. 

Most  teachers,  especially  when  they  first  start  to  teach, 
have  an  extreme  dread  of  the  board.     The  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  their  practice  on  board  work  has  been  either  limited 
or  neglected,  for  as  soon  as  the  teacher  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  work  at  the  board,  she  considers  it  a  matter  of  course 
and  all  fear  diminishes. 

Each  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  rioles  applic- 
able to  board  writing.     The  first  important  factor  is  the 
position  to  be  taken  while  rriting  before  a  class.     A  most 
common  fault  is  standing  too  close  to  the  board.     If  this  is 
done,  a  cramped  style  of  writing  will  be  formed,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  free,  graceful  sv/ing  to  the  writing. 
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Furthermore,  if  one  is  too  close  to  the  board,  a  correct  visual 
impression  of  Vie  forms  cannot  be  attained. 

The  correct  position  is  nearly  arm's  length  from  the  board. 
The  crayon  should  be  held  lightly  and  turned  occasionally  as 
the  teacher  writes  in  order  to  prevent  the  wearing  of  the  chalk 
on  one  side  which  makes  for  thick  outlines.     The  kind  of  chalk 
to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  type  of  blackboard.     The  har- 
der the  blackboard,  the  harder  will  be  the  crayon  and  vice  versa.. 

The  writing  point  of  the  chalk  should  protrude  about  one- 
half  inch,  and  the  top  end  should  point  with  a  greater  slant 
than  a  pen  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.     If  a  new  oiece  is  used, 
it  is  advisable  to  break  the  chalk  in  two  using  the  broken  end 
at  the  board  because  the  smooth  edges  of  the  chalk  are  inclined 
to  be  hard  and  stiff,  whereas  the  broken  end  is  soft  and  better 
adapted  to  writing  shorthand  outlines. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  in  favor  of  the  use  of  colored 
chalk  in  classroom  work.     Some  of  the  various  uses  have  been 
suggested  as  follows: 

1.  To  display  such  outlines  as  have  been 
written  incorrectly  by  many  students. 

2.  To  display  outlines  written  incorrectly 
at  the  second  or  third  attempt  by  one 
or  more. 

3.  To  make  key  outlines  or  outlines  in  a 
lesson  conspicuous. 

4.  To  encircle  the  part  of  the  outline  to 
be  emphasized  or  explained. 

5.  To  divide  off  one  part  of  a  lesson  from 
another. 

6.  To  display  and  explain  the  longhand 


basis  of  Oregg  shorthand. 

Outline  in  color  those  por- 
tions of  the  lessons  from 
which  shorthand  forms  are 
derived. 

7.  For  use  at  night  school  classes — yellow 
can  be  seen  more  plainly  and  is  easier 
on  the  eyes.  (1) 

When  writing  on  the  board,  there  should  be  no  tenseness 

either  in  the  arm  or  hand,  and  much  the  same  procedure  is 

followed  as  in  writing  on  paper — the  hand  glides  over  the 

board  with  the  nail  of  the  little  finger  touching  the  board 

and  serving  as  a  type  of  anchorage  exactly  as  in  writing  with 

a  pen. 

All  writing  should  be  done  away  over  the  head  of  the 
writer  so  all  others  may  see  it  without  difficulty,  and  so 
that  arm  movement  may  be  observed.     While  writing  with  the 
right  hand,  the  eraser  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand, 
preferably  behind  the  back,  to  give  a  balanced  appearance 
to  the  writer. 

When  the  writing  has  been  completed,  the  teacher  should 
side-step  far  enough  away  from  the  board  so  all  pupils  may  be 
permitted  to  view  the  work.     Every  teacher  should  view  her 
own  work  from  the  back  of  the  room  to  note  its  defects  and 
general  appearance. 

To  write  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  on  the  board  is 
a  feat  which  many  teachers  fail  to  accomplish  even  after  many 
years  of  teaching.     In  this  instance,  the  writer  does  not 

(l)  "The  Use  of  the  Blackboard  in  Teaching  Shorthand" 
John  Robert  Gregg 
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have  the  correct  visual  impression  of  what  he  does.     Lack  of 
lineality  may  be  due  to  a  faulty  position,  but  it  is  due  in 
most  cases  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  does  not  move  along 
as  she  writes.     This  fault  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  work,  and 
beautiful  board  illustrations  should  be  every  teacher's  aim. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  lines  may  be  drawn  each 
time,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  cut  into  the  board  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  allowing  the  dust  to  collect  in  the  crevices, 
thus  forming  permanent  lines. 

All  sentence  work  should  be  done  in  columns  about  two 
to  two  and  one  half  feet  in  width.     It  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  divide  the  board  off  as  if  it  were  a  notebook,  thus  giving 
a  neat,  compact  appearance  to  the  work. 

Little  do  many  teachers  realize  the  importance  of  board 
work,  and  the  rules  which  it  is  necessary  to  follov  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

All  teachers  should  avoid ; 

1.  Mumbling  comments  while  facing  the  board. 
(Do  not  talk  at  all  while  writing) 

2.  Displaying  errors  on  the  board. 

(They  leave  impressions  and  cause  con- 
fusion.    If  necessary  to  compare  right 
with  wrong,  erase  the  wrong  as  quickly 
as  possible) 

3.  Having  matter  ready  when  the  class 
assembles.     (They  suspect  the  use  of  a 
key — and  slow,  careful  movement) 

4.  Writing  at  an  exceptionally  fast  rate. 
(The  students  become  discouraged.  Keep 


the  rate  within  the  bounds  of  the  capacity 
of  the  student.     Movement  not  speed  is 
important.  (1) 

In  addition  to  the  board  being  used  by  the  teacher,  it 
should  also  be  the  basis  of  an  important  and  necessary  part 
of  the  pupils'  work. 

In  beginning  work,  it  should  be  used  because  it  aids  in 
the  development  of  good  style.     If  pupils  who  write  in  a 
cramped  manner  in  their  notebooks  will  be  given  much  board 
drill,  it  will  be  noticed  how  much  fluency  they  develop  gradu- 
ally because  they  are  obliged  to  use  a  free,   sweeping  move- 
ment which  eliminates  the  action  of  the  fingers  and  wrist 
support. 

Furthermore,  pupils*  board  work  is  valuable  in  that  is 
makes  them  critical.  When  a  pupil  hears  the  criticisms  of 
his  frieni  's  notes,  he  takes  more  notice  of  his  own  imper- 
fections and  in  addition,  does  not  desire  to  be  criticized 
in  the  same  way.  Therefore,  he  works  more  conscientiously 
to  develop  the  right  style  of  writing. 

However,  it  is  not  of  advantage  to  be  too  critical  for 
as  a  general  rule,  the  more  mature  a  pupil  is  the  less  sub- 
ject he  is  to  public  criticis;;;,  and  shorthand  classes  are, 
more  or  less,  composed  of  the  more  .nature. 

In  the  advanced  classes,  the  board  is  used  by  the  pupils 
for  a  different  purpose.     Here  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
board  individually  in  order  that  phrasing  and  more  dif- 
ficult outlines  may  be  emphasized.     Criticism  is  not  the  aim 
in  this  instance,  but  the  object  is  to  get  the  outlines  before 

(l)  "Use  of  the  Blackboard  in  Teaching  Shorthand" 
John  Robert  Gregg 
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the  entire  class. 

Occasionally  in  the  speed  classes  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  an  advanced  pupil  from  another  class  or  an  expert  in 
shorthand  come  in  to  demonstrate.     This  plan  usually  serves 
as  a  great  inspiration  and  a  means  of  spurring  on  those  who 
have  the  tendency  to  become  easily  discouraged  at  not  meeting 
the  required  standards. 

When  writing  at  the  board,  students  should  be  required 
to  write  in  a  manner  which  parallels  their  notebook.  That 
is  the  board  should  be  arranged  as  follows: 
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They  will  write  in  the  right-hand  column  only.     As  errors 
are  made,  they  are  circled  ajid  the  correct  form  is  practiced 
on  the  same  line  in  the  left-hand  coluim. 

Just  as  there  are  many  advantages  to  sending  pupils  to  the 
board,  there  are  various  disadvantages  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  sending  a  pupil  to 
the  board  arises  frbin  the  individual  personality  of  each  one. 
A  pupil  who  ree,lizes  that  he  can  never  acquire  the  splendid 
style  of  his  classmates  because  of  certain  obstacles  which  can- 
not be  overcome  such  as  lack  of  control  of  the  arm  muscles,  etc. 
will  develop  a  certain  inferiority  complex  which  will  hinder 


him  from  v;riting  well  even  in  the  notebook.     Although  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  pupil  who  develops  a  fine  style  of  board 
writing  carries  the  same  style  over  into  his  notebook,  oc- 
casionally it  may  be  that  one  who  under  no  circumstances  is 
able  to  write  good  shorthand  at  the  board  will  develop  a 
satisfactory  style  when  writing  on  paper.     If  a  pupil  who  is 
inclined  to  be  of  a  nervous  type  is  compelled  to  go  to  the 
board  against  hia  will,  he  will  probably  develop  a  dislike  for 
the  shorthand  class,  and  as  a  result  will  do  no  work  and  will 
eventij:ally  find  himself  among  the  failures. 

If  a  teacher  finds  this  to  be  the  situation  in  any  of 
her  classes,  it  is  advisable  that  she  require  those  certain 
pupils  to  do  no  board  work,  for  she  should  keep  in  mind  con- 
stantly the  importance  of  writing  on  paper  as  against  board 
work. 

Although  the  majority  of  pupils  benefit  by  their  friends' 
mistakes,  very  often  some  of  the  correct  outlines  remain  in 
their  minds  just  as  the  teacher's  correct  outlines  do.     If  the 
teacher  finds  that  certain  pupils  constantly  make  errors,  it 
is  more  desirous  to  request  them  to  write  only  at  their  seats 
and  not  at  the  board,  for  while  the  teacher  feels  that  she  is 
benefiting  them  by  their  board  errors,  she  is  actually  impeding 
the  progress  of  the  many  pupils  who  remain  in  their  seats. 

Therefore,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  board  work  seems 
to  lie  in  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  use  her  own  Judgment 
according  to  the  type  of  pupils  which  she  has  to  deal  with  in 
her  various  classes. 


Dictation 

The  dictation  class  is  that  particular  class  which  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  speed  and  endurance  in 
the  writing  of  shorthand.     In  order  to  secure  both  endurance 
and  speed,  it  is  necessary  that  particular  attention  be  given 
to  the  following: 

1.  Augmenting  facility  in  word  and  phrase  building 
of  all  kinds. 

2.  Enlarging  the  shorthand  vocabulary. 

3.  Increasing  the  ability  in  v;riting  correct 
forms  for  new  words  and  in  writing  known 
forms. 

4.  Obtaining  greater  s'^ill  in  reading  shorthand 
notes. 

5.  Acquiring  manual  dexterity. 

Physical  and  mental  energy  may  be  preserved  by  phrasing 
properly — eliminating  pen  lifts  and  omitting  unnecessary  words. 
Pen  lifts  are  best  eliminated  by  omitting  words  which  are  of 
no  importance,  writing  outlines  in  proximity,  modifying  forms 
of  words  which  are  in  sequence,  and  by  the  use  of  the  inter- 
section principle. 

To  see  that  the  student  is  utilizing  these  labor-saving 
devices,  the  teacher  should  walk  around  the  room  while  a 
pupil  dictates.     She  will  be  able  to  pay  close  attention  to 
the  writing  of  each  student,  and  pupil  dictation  will  do  the 
class  no  harm  for  it  is  an  excellent  m.eans  of  enabling  the 
members  of  the  class  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  writing  of 

(l)  "Teaching  Business  Subjects  in  the  Secondary  Schools" 
Conner  T.  Jones 


shorthand  to  the  dictation  by  a  person  other  than  the  instruc- 
tor. 

A  second  phase  to  which  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  in  the  attainment  of  speed  and  endurance  in  the  dictation 
class  is  the  matter  of  an  adequate  shorthand  vocabulary.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  word  which  is  not  included  in 
the  English  vocabulary  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  shorthand  vo- 
cabulary.    Therefore,  the  first  necessity  is  that  of  building 
up  the  pupils'  English  vocabulary.     To  do  this,  the  teacher 
should  assign  a  certain  amount  of  current  reading.     In  ad- 
dition, the  letters  and  articles  dictated  in  class  should 
be  chosen  from  various  sources  such  as  current  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  actual  business  letters  which  should  have 
literary  value  as  well  as  business  value. 

Another  method  of  building  the  shorthand  vocabulary  is 
by  requiring  pupils  to  keep  a  vocabulary  notebook.     Have  the 
book  ruled  in  two  columns,  the  left  column  being  twice  as  wide 
as  the  right      Each  day  a  new  page  should  be  dated.     All  the 
important  new  words  encountered  each  day  should  be  ;in?itten 
in  longhand  in  the  left-hand  column  and  in  the  right-hand  column 
the  shorthand  outline  should  be  written  once.     Each  day  these 
words  should  be  included  in  the  homework  and  practiced  until 
they  have  been  mastered.     Occasionally,  tests  should  be  given 
on  these  words,  and  they  should  be  included  in  quizes  again 
and  again. 

Another  important  aspect  of  acquiring  speed  and  endurance 
has  been  mentioned  as  "obtaining  greater  skill  in  reading 
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shorthand  notes." 

Many  teachers  place  more  importance  on  the  writing  of 
shorthand  than  on  the  reading,  but  actually,  one  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  other,  for  of  what  value  are  shorthand  notes 
which  cannot  be  read?    Furthermore,  writing  an  outline  does 
not  insure  its  possibility  of  being  read. 

Reading  should  commence  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  course, 
but  in  the  beginning  the  reading  should  be  from  engraved  notes 
rather  than  from  the  pupil's  own  work  because  the  printed  mat- 
ter will  give  only  accurate  pictures  which  are  sure  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  pupil.     Every  single  article  in  the  Speed  Studies 
should  be  read  over  and  over  again  until  the  pupils  can  read 
correctly  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation.     When  reading 
from  engraved  notes,  the  pupils  should  be  timed.     Then  on  the 
bulletin  board,  the  teacher  may  place  a  record  of  the  fastest 
reader  in  the  class  and  the  time  it  took  him  to  read  certain 
articles  or  letters. 

As  soon  as  the  students  are  able  to  write  fairly  well 
in  the  dictation  class,  they  should  be  asked  to  read  their 
own  notes,  and  everything  which  has  been  written  should  al- 
ways be  read  back. 

Both  oral  and  silent  r^^ading  should  be  included — silent 
reading,  especially,  because  a  stenographer  does  chiefly  this 
type  of  reading  when  transcribing.     Just  as  oral  reading  is 
timed,  so  should  silent  readin^  be  timed.     The  teacher  may 
check  up  to  see  that  the  article  was  actually  read  by  asking 
the  pupil  to  reproduce  in  his  own  words  what  he  has  read. 


It  is  recomrnended  that  a  great  deal  of  time  outeide  of 
school  be  devoted  to  silent  and  oral  reading,  and  that  the 
procedure  be  "reading  from  shorthand  magazines,  deciphering 
reading  books  of  shorthand,  reading  letters  instead  of  tran- 
scribing, and  reading  cold  notes." 

Perhaps  it  seems  that  too  much  importance  is  being  at- 
tached to  the  question  of  reading  shorthand  in  comparison 
with  writing.     But  as  it  has  been  stated  before,  both  are  of 
equal  importance.     To  develop  a  shorthand  writer  who  will  be 
well-balanced,  reading  and  writing  must  be  co-ordinated.  Al- 
though most  of  the  reading  will  be  done  at  home,  part  of  every 
recitation  should  be  devoted  to  reading  to  impress  upon  the 
students  its  importance,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  check-up. 

All  work  which  the  teacher  places  on  the  board  should 
be  read  by  the  students.     Then  the  material  should  be  re- 
dictated.     In  the  dictation  class,  the  reading  of  individual 
words  is  as  important  as  sentence  matter  for  these  pupils  do 
not  get  practice  on  these  words  as  in  the  theory  class. 

As  thepapil's  speed  increases,  he  will  find  that  his 
notes  change  into  somewhat  distorted  outlines.     Perhaps  he 
will  have  difficulty  in  reading  at  this  tln\e.     The  prescrip- 
tion for  reading  such  distorted  outlines  is  to  make  a  study 
of  the  distortions  and  their  causes.     They  must  be  corrected, 
for  writing  an  outline  over  and  over  again  wr  ich  is  incorrect 
and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble  will  not  aid  the 
pupil  in  reading  it  when  he  encounters  it  once  more. 

(1)  "Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand"  -  Lomax  and  Walsh 
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There  are  many  different  v/ays  in  which  the  interest  in 
reading  may  be  maintained.     One  method  is  to  ask  students  to 
exchajige  notebooks  and  read  their  neighbor's  work.     This  tends 
to  produce  a  variation  in  the  class  program  and  also  to  at- 
tain greater  accuracy  in  writing  because  the  pupils  dislike 
being  criticized  by  their  classmates. 

Then  still  another  method  is  to  ask  a  student  to  read 
backwards.     The  pupil  looks  upon  this  as  a  form  of  amuse- 
ment, but  actually  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  finding  out 
if  a  student  can  recognize  a  word  without  relying  on  the 
context. 

Therefore,  one  must  cultivate  the  habit  of  early  reading. 
It  should  be  made  a  game  and  not  mere  drudgery,  and  above  all, 
the  students  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  "all  ex- 
pert writers  have  been  indefatigable  readers."  ^"^^ 

The  last  important  phase  in  the  acquisition  of  speed 
and  endurance  is  manual  dexterity  which  will  be  treated  fully 
in  a  later  chapter  under  "Skill  Development. " 

Dictation  should  be  started  at  the  first  meetin^,-  of  the 
class  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  regular  part  in  each 
succeeding  lesson. 

The  class  should  learn  immediately  to  respond  to  audi- 
tory stimuli  for  that  is  the  goal  which  they  expect  to  reach, 
and  if  at  the  start,  they  write  according  to  printed  outlines, 
they  will  form  the  habit  of  writing  according  to  spelling 
rather  than  sound.     The  dictator  should  give  sharp,  clear  ^ 

(l)  "Methods  in  Commercial  Teaching"  -  Jay  Wilson  Miller 


commaiids,  and  as  the  rate  of  writing  increases,  the  dictator 
should  not  pause  to  allow  the  pen  to  come  to  a  standstill, 
but  should  endeavor  to  speak  at  such  a  rate  that  the  writer 
shall  not  catch  up,  but  shall  be  constantly  chasing  after  him. 

When  a  stenographer  takes  dictation,  he  is  engaged  in 
the  following  activities  which  are  going  on  at  the  same  time; 

1.  Listening  to  what  the  dictator  says. 

2.  Interpreting  the  dictator's  meaning  from 
what  is  heard. 

3.  Recollecting  the  shorthand  outlines 
needed  for  making  the  notes. 

4.  Making  all  movements  required  for  writing 
the  necessary  shorthand  outlines,  (l) 

One  can  become  a  skillful  shorthand  writer  only  through 
the  coordination  of  these  distinct  processes.     It  will  be 
the  object  of  the  dictation  class  to  develop  them. 

The  teacher  aids  in  hearing  and  comprehension  by  giving 
the  outlines,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  a  clear,  under- 
standable way.     She  will  aid  the  student  in  carrying  the  words 
in  his  mind  between  hearing  and  execution  by  dictating  com- 
plete sentences  to  the  student  before  he  begins  writing,  thus 
compelling  him  to  carry  the  sentence  in  his  mind  while  he 
writes.     Furthermore,  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
most  of  his  home  assignments  in  this  manner. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
collecting the  outlines  which  he  needs  to  write,  the  teacher 
should  give  continual  review,  for  this  writing  of  outlines 
involves  a  knowledge  and  ap  lication  of  the  principles  of 

(l)  "Analysis  of  the  Work  of  a  Stenographer"  -  Earl.W.  Barnhart 


the  system  studied. 

The  transfer  of  the  forms  from  the  mind  to  the  fingers 
requires  mental  alertness.     To  develop  mental  alertness,  the 
teacher  should  dictate  word  lists  while  the  student  tries 
his  best  to  get  them  on  paper  as  quickly  as  the  teacher  dic- 
tates.    In  this  regard,  cooperation  may  Toe  secured  from  the 
arithmetic  sections  where  rapid  calculation  becomes  a  part  of 
the  daily  lesson.    As  for  the  execution  of  the  forms  in  the 
best  manner,  penmanship  drill  each  day  is  the  only  solution. 

As  the  pupil  advances  in  the  dictation  class,  the  faculty 
of  word  carrying  should  be  developed  extensively  by  the  teacher 
When  the  new  writer  encounters  a  difficult  word,  he  will,  no 
doubt,  lose  many  of  the  words  which  follow  while  he  is  trying 
to  think  of  the  necessary  outline.     Therefore,  because  of 
necessity  he  should  be  trained  in  his  speed  practice  to  write 
a  number  of  words  behind  the  spegker.     The  dictator,  there- 
fore, should  give  as  a  part  of  each  dictation  lesson  practice 
on  clauses,  in  addition  to  dictating  complete  sentences,  be- 
fore the  student  writes.     These  clauses  should  be  composed  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  words  which  the  dictator  will  give  all  at 
once,  and  then  pause  to  allow  the  pupil  to  ^ost  catch  up. 
As  the  power  of  word  carrying  is  augmented,  the  number  of  words 
in  the  clauses  should  be  increased  to  twenty  or  twenty-:'ive. 
By  increasing  in  a  gradual  manner  the  number  of  words,  there 
will  be  no  confusion  in  the  mind  or  in  the  hand.     When  a  writer 
is  trained  in  this  way,  he  will  write  composedly,  will  make 
well-written  outlines,  and  the  uneven  dictator  will  not  affect 
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him  as  a  writer  not  so  trained  is  affected. 

However,  regular  practice  is  necessary  to  attain  this 
art  of  writing  or  else  little  or  no  advancement  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

Just  as  the  word-carrying  faculty  is  important  in  the 
dictation  class,  so  is  the  matter  of  oral  cjunctuation  of 
extreme  importance. 

By  "oral  punctuation"  is  meant  the  "pauses,  changes, 
and  inflections  which  are  essential  for  conveying  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  dictator."  ^"^^ 

In  order  to  get  the  ej.act  meaning  of  the  dictation,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  stenographer  realize  the  significance 
of  all  the  oral  punctuation.     The  importance  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  oral  punctuation  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
words:     "that  that  is  is  that  that  is  not  is  not  is  not  that 
it  it  is."    This  group  of  words  is  absolutely  meaningless  if 
uttered  without  pause  or  inflection  in  the  voice.     But  if  the 
sentences  are  pronounced  as  they  are  so  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  meaning: 

"That,  that  is,  is.     That,  that  is  not,  is  not.     Is  not 
that  it?     It  is. " 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  oral  punctuation  may  be  stressed 
even  to  a  greater  degree  by  saying  that  no  stenographer,  who 
is  unable  to  get  the  thought  expressed  'oy  the  dictator,  can 
hope  to  produce  an  accurate,  intelligent  transcript. 

(1)  "Analysis  of  the  ?/ork  of  a  Stenographer"  -  Earl  W.  Barnhart 

(2)  Ibid 
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"Furthermore,  unless  the  stenographer  through  an  accurate 
grasp  of  the  larger  thought  units  as  indicsted  by  the  oral 
punctuation  can  get  the  thought  of  the  dictator  as  rapidly 
as  he  dictates,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  write  with  any 
speed.     Recognition  of  the  significance  of  oral  punctuation 
thus  affects  both  accuracy  and  speed  in  reporting  dictation."  (l) 

In  order  to  maintain  a  live  spirit  in  the  dictation 
class  and  to  insure  that  pupils  will  get  the  most  out  of  the 
drill,  some  method  must  be  employed  to  make  dictation  drills 
interesting.     The  following  method  has  been  suggested  by 
John  Robert  Gregg: 

As  the  class  in  dictation  ensues,  the  teacher  should 
place  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  board  all  the  unusual 
words  or  phrases  of  special  importance  which  are  encountered. 
At  the  end  of  the  dictation  period,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
should  be  taken  to  review  these  words  and  phrases.  The 
teacher  should  dictate  them,  and  the  pupils  should  write  each 
one  as  many  times  as  possible  before  the  next  word  is  given. 
They  should  write  rapidly,  but  neatly  with  outlines  close 
together.     As  the  teacher  dictates,  she  should  walk  around 
the  room  and  up  and  down  the  aisles  to  show  the  pupils  she 
is  interested  in  their  welfare. 

In  the  beginning,  the  words  are  dictated  slowly  enough 
so  the  pupils  may  refer  to  the  board  for  the  correct  out- 
lines.    They  are  given  in  the  sa.ne  order  as  they  appear  on 
the  board.     After  the  teacher  is  confident  the  pupils  know 

(l)  "Analysis  of  the  Work  of  a  Stenographer"  -  Earl  W.  Barnhart 
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the  outlines,  she  dictates  rapidly  and  out  of  order. 

The  third  section  of  this  drill  is  concerned  with  the 
Principle  of  Association.     If  the  word  on  the  board  is 
"ceremony,"  to  the  right  of  it  should  be  placed  all  words 
which  come  under  the  same  rule  in  writing,  such  as  "sur- 
mount" or  "sermon."    The  teacher  should  not  add  all  the  words 
he  writes,  but  should  request  the  students  to  make  contri- 
butions themselve-s.     Much  can  be  done  to  build  up  phrases 
in  this  way,  also,  for  if  the  phrase  "your  attention"  is  on 
the  board,  such  phrases  as  "my  attention,  every  attention, 
good  attention,  best  attention,  etc.  "  should  be  added. 

This  Principle  of  Analogy  is  of  extreme  importance  es- 
pecially in  the  advanced  dictation  class  for  it  develops  a 
writing  vocabulary  with  little  effort;  it  is  a  stimulant  to 
the  pupils'  i  laginati :ns ;  and  it  enables  them  to  apply  this 
principle  to  classes  of  words  which  they  do  not  actually  en- 
counter in  the  drill. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  drill  is  the  Principle  of  Con- 
trast.    This  principle  is  not  always  available,  and  it  is 
never  available  to  the  degree  that  the  Principle  of  Analogy 
is.     If  a  word  like  "keep"  is  encountered,  it  may  be  con- 
trasted with  "friend,"  or  if  the  word  "fair"  is  in  the  drill, 
it  may  be  contrasted  with  "cap." 

The  final  part  of  the  drill  is  the  dictation  of  a  letter 
which  is  composed  of  these  words  and  phrases.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  beforehand  has  anticipated  the  words  and  phrases 
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which  she  would  place  on  the  Tooprd,  and  consequently  has 
"been  able  to  compose  this  letter  "before  clase.  However, 
she  may  request  the  students  to  compose  one  there  and  then. 
Topics  which  are  live,  up-to-d?,te  and  interesting  should  be 
selected  for  the  subject  of  the  letter.     After  the  letter  has 
been  dictated  and  read  back,  it  should  be  redictated  at  a 
more  rapid  rate. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  to  dictate  in  the  last  few 
minutes  of  the  period,  a  humorous  selection  which  is  also 
practical.  A  teacher  does  this  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
maxim  of  the  well-knov.Ti  vaudeville  star.  May  Irwin,  which 
maxim  reads: 

"Always  send  them  av7ay  smiling. 

A  selection  such  as  the  following  is  an  excellent  means 

of  conforming  tc  that  maxim: 

"When  you  are  called  upon  to  take  dictation,  alT'.'ays 
spend  at  least  five  minutes  looking  for  your  notebook. 

Never  dust  your  machine.     A  layer  of  dirt  will  con- 
vince your  employer  that  you  are  very  busy,  and  he  will 
probably  raise  your  salary. 

If  your  employer  is  in  a  rush  for  a  particular  letter, 
always  reserve  that  one  for  the  last.     It  will  make  him 
take  an  interest  in  you. 

If  the  mail  is  especially  heavy,  take  a  day  off.  It 
will  make  your  employer  appreciate  your  services. 

Always  come  in  late  in  the  morning.     It  will  show  your 
independence . 

When  taking  dictation,  stop  every  nov:  and  then  to  sharpen 
.your  pencil.     It  will  give  the  dictator  time  tc  collect  his 
thoughts. 
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Above  all  things  don't  forget  your  chewing  gum  when  takin 
dictation.     It  will  remind  your  employer  of  the  farm  and  the 
brindle  cow  in  the  shadow  of  the  barn."  (1) 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  in  favor  of  drilling 
in  the  method  which  has  just  been  described.     First,  a 
deep  impression  of  the  outlines  for  difficult  or  unusual 
words  is  made  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.     These  impres- 
sions are  made  by  the  actual  writing  of  the  forms  by  in- 
cluding them,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  in  analagous  words 
or  phrases,  and  by  repeating  them  in  actual  connected  material 

Then  the  students'  vocabulary  is  increased  by  vsing 
similar  words  and  phrases. 

In  addition,  the  student  is  stimulated  to  work  rapidly 
and  his  imagination  is  st i:r;ulated  by  having  him  compose  a 
letter  made  up  of  the  words  and  phrases  encountered  in  the 
lesson. 

When  a  teacher  is  able  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  logi- 
cally and  in  a  business-like  manner,  she  gains  the  respect 
of  her  students. 

As  a  final  advantage,  it  is  noted  that  the  student  be- 
comes encouraged  because  he  has  gained  considerable  facility 
in  writing  through  the  practice  of  the  words  and  phrases, 
and  this  facility  he  is  able  to  carry  into  all  his  other 
writing. 

It  is  most  possible  that  if  this  method  of  giving  dic- 
tation drills  is  utilized,  the  pupils  will  look  forward  each 

(l)  "A  Method  of  liaking  Shorthand  Dictation  Drills  Interesting 
John  Robert  Gregg 
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day  to  the  dictation  hour  as  being  an  interesting  and  appealing 
period. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  beginning  that  dictation  should 
start  at  the  very  first  lesson  of  the  class.     However,  many 
teachers  still  believe  that  before  a  pupil  starts  to  take 
dictation,  even  in  its  sinplest  form,  he  should  understand 
the  major  principles  thoroughly  so  unnecessary  errors  will 
be  eliminated.     However,  in  spite  of  this  viev/,  it  is  as- 
sured that  if  the  method  of  procedure  is  correct,  much  will 
be  gained  by  early  dictation. 

In  the  beginning,  the  dictation  should  be  very  slow.  It 
should  be  accommod^d  to  the  manual  skill  of  the  beginner 
whose  movements  are  still  untrained.     For  unless  the  dicta- 
tion is  given  slowly,  he  will  form  bad  habits  by  writing 
outlines  incorrectly  and  in  a  careless,  illegible  style.  At 
a  later  period  it  might  be  impossible  to  correct  these  faults. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  early  dictation  is  to 
train  the  pupil's  mind  so  that  as  soon  as  a  word  is  heard 
by  him,  his  hand  will  begin  to  write  it  immediately.  The 
first  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  the  overcoming  of  the  gap 
between  hearing  and  writing  or  "the  time  consuming  pause 
while  the  hand  awaits  the  decision  of  the  mind."  ^"^^    At  times 
the  mind  will  complete  its  decision  immediately,  but  the 
hand  will  be  unable  to  execute  it.     A  student  must  not  feel 
discouraged  at  this  fault,  for  the  facility  of  the  hand  will 
increase  steadily  with  continued  practice  and  instruction. 

(1)  "Mastery  of  Shorthand"  -  David  Wolfe  Brown 
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Manual  dexterity  is  a  gradual  growth  and  cannot  be  expected 
i;iimediately. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  claimed  for  early  dic- 
tation practice.     This  practice  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
accustom  pupils  to  write  according  to  sound.     If  dictation 
is  started  at  the  very  first  lesson,  the  teacher  can  super- 
vise writing  habits  from  the  very  first  instant  the  pupil 
picks  up  his  pen  to  write.     Moreover,  the  hand  receives  sys- 
tematic training.     Each  day  new  matter  is  presented,  and  the 
hand  receives  practice  which  is  not  only  systematic,  but  also 
progressive.     The  hand  learns  the  simple  strokes  first,  and 
then  the  more  difficult  are  attempted.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
dictation  is  postponed  until  the  whole  system  is  learned, 
the  hand  must  write  simple  and  complex  forms  alike,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  neither  will  be  done  correctly  or  with 
facility. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  write  with  the  hand,  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  one  know  what  to  write,  for  one 
cannot  tell  what  his  hand  has  the  ability  to  do  until  his 
mind  first  dictates.     The  quicker  the  mind  works,  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  facility  in  the  hand.     Therefore,  "agility 
of  hand  cannot  be  developed  until  the  mind,  by  prompt  con- 
ceptions, urges  the  hand  to  do  its  best." 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  dictation  in  the  be- 
ginning be  given  at  a  very  steady,  even  rate.     The  dictator 

(l)  "Mastery  of  Shorthand"  -  David  Wolfe  Brown 
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Bhould  never  slacken  v;hen  he  encounters  an  unusual  word.  In 
fact,  this  is  a  very  coniraon  fault  of  beginning  teachers  who 
fear  that  as  soon  as  a  difficult  word  is  heard  by  the  pupils, 
they  will  lose  speed.     They  should  be  trained  to  write  at  an 
even  rate  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  they  meet. 

A  teacher  should  not  make  a  practice  of  dictating  without 
a  watch.     The  material  should  be  marked  off  so  that  the  rate 
may  be  checked  every  fifteen  seconds.     To  develop  speed  gradu- 
ally and  efficiently,  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  done. 

In  marking  off  material  for  dictation,  there  are  two 
methods  which  may  be  utilized.     The  first  method  is  the  old 
way  of  dividing  the  number  of  words  to  be  dictated  for  one 
minute  into  four  equal  parts.     Recently,  another  and  better 
method  has  been  devised.     It  is  marking  off  the  material  ac- 
cording to  syllables.     Of  course  it  is  absolutely  obvious  to 
all  shorthand  teachers  that  all  material  that  is  dictated  is 
not  of  equal  difficulty.     In  order  to  compensate  for  the 
various  de^^rees  of  difficulty  encountered,  this  new  uiethod 
called  "the  method  of  Syllabic  Intensity"  has  been  put  into 
use. 

If  one  should  take  two  pieces  of  dictation  material  of 
apparently  the  same  difficulty,  and  count  the  syllables  of 
each  piece  of  work,  he  would  find  that  one  will  contain  either 
more  or  less  syllables  per  word  than  the  other.     If  the  first 
contained  an  average  of  1.28  syllables  and  the  other  1.46  syl- 
lables, the  second  would  be  more  difficult  to  write  because 
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it  contained  eighteen  more  syllables,  or  theoretically  a 
difference  of  about  twenty  writing  impulses  in  a  hundred 
words. 

This  new  method  is  becoming  very  important,  and  many  of 
the  latest  dictation  texts  have  their  material  marked  off  in 
this  manner.  It  is  not  too  radical  a  statement  to  make  that 
in  the  future  all  dictation  will  be  presented  in  this  manner. 

The  rate  of  dictation  should  be  such  that  it  stimulates 
the  taking  of  faster  dictation.     As  soon  as  the  teacher  finds 
that  his  pupils  ca^-  take  the  major  part  of  what  is  dictated, 
he  should  increase  his  rate  two  or  three  words  per  minute. 

Occasionally,  in  the  advanced  class  it  is  good  pra.c- 
tice  for  the  pupils  to  take  down  dictation  given  in  a  "choppy" 
manner.     This  will  acquaint  them  with  the  various  styles  of 
dictation  which  they  will  meet  in  the  business  world.  How- 
ever, no  teacher  should  ever  resort  to  this  method  in  a  begin- 
ning class,  for  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  use  this  method 
as  a  speed  builder. 
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Transcription 

To  say  that  transcription  is  either  shorthand  or  type- 
writing is  an  erroneous  statement,  for  it  is  neither.  In 
fact,  the  processes  which  are  involved  in  transcription  are 
so  complex  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  completely  analyzed. 

However,  transcription  has  "been  defined  as  follows: 

"Transcribing  is  not  the  sura  of  the  two  activities 
of  operating  a  typewriter  and  reading  shorthand.  It 
is  a  synthesis  of  these  t?:o  activities  along  with 
the  other  activities  required  to  produce  a  transcript 
in  good  written  English  form  and  expressing  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  dictator."  (l) 

The  problems  involved  in  transcription  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  mere  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  shorthand  and  type- 
writing.    They  must  be  considered  as  set  apart  from  shorthand 
ajid  typewriting. 

One  of  the  real  problems  of  transcription  is  to  discover 
the  difficulties  which  a  particular  class  encounters  in  tran- 
scription.    They  will  vary  with  the  different  classes,  and 
they  will  not  be  standard  errors.     For  exaraple,  one  difficulty 
with  a  certain  pupil  might  be  that  he  never  finishes  his 
transcript.     To  trace  back  the  cause  the  teacher  might  find 
that  he  has  difficulty  in  reading  his  notes.     Therefore,  the 
remedy  in  that  particular  case  would  be  additional  reading 
to  teach  hi;.:  to  read,  not  only  silently,  but  also  rapidly. 
In  addition,  he  must  realize  the  importance  of  grasping  the 
thought  as  he  fluently  reads,  and  the  necessity  of  being  able 
to  decipher  exact  words. 

(l)  "Analysis  of  the  Work  of  a  Stenographer"  -  Earl  W.  Bamhart 
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However,  this  fluent  reading  canaot  eliminate  errors  in 
spelling,  English  grammar^  or  transposition  of  words  caused 
by  a  student's  unf amiliarity  with  the  word  used  in  the  notes; 
i.  e.   "using  'cemetery'  for  'seninary'  because  the  word  'semin- 
ary' is  not  included  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary." 

The  mental  processes  which  are  necessary  for  transcrip- 
tion are  to  a  large  degree  more  complex  than  those  of  taking 
dictation.  The  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  the  process 
of  transcription  includes: 

1.  The  technique  for  operating  the  typewriter. 

2.  Conforming  to  the  conventions  of  written 
English. 

3.  Knowledge  of  arrangement,  form,  set-up,  or 
style  required  for  the  transcript. 

4.  Knowledge  of  word  equivalents  of  short- 
hand outlines. 

5.  General  and  specific  information  necessary 
for  reconstructing  from  the  shorthand  notes 
the  intended  Meaning  of  the  dictator.  (2) 

In  order  to  learn  how  to  transcribe  efficiently,  there 
must  be  proper  guidance  and  the  right  kind  of  drill  and  in- 
struction so  that  there  will  be  a  co-ordination  of  all  the 
proces'ses  mentioned  above. 

A  pupil  should  never  be  allowed  to  plunge  right  into  the 
transcription  of  his  own  notes, '  accurate  or  inaccurate  as  they 
might  be,  until  he  is  aole  to  type  from  the  printed  notes, 
thus  obtaining  a  coordination  of  these  skills. 

At  the  very  start,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
mould  the  foundation.     She  should  watch  to  see  that  the 

(1)  "Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand"  -  Lomaz  and  Walsh 

(2)  "Analysis  of  the  Work  of  a  Stenographer"  -  Earl  W.  Barnhart 
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students  waste  no  time  at  their  machines.     They  should  be 
ta'Oght  to  have  everything  ready  before  they  start  typewriting- 
see  that  the  machine  is  in  good  working  order,  that  both 
marginal  stops  are  properly  set,  that  the  type  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  that  all  the  materials  with  which  they  will  work 
are  in  the  most  convenient  place. 

There  is  the  process  of  teaching  transcribing  to  which 
the  proper  amount  of  attention  is  not  always  paid  by  the 
teacher.     This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  stenographers  who 
go  out  as  such  from  high  school  are  not  able  to  transcribe 
over  twelve  or  fourteen  words  per  minute  at  an  accuracy 
greater  than  about  Sb'fo,  although  they  can  typewrite  from 
plain  copies  at  a  rete  of  forty  words  per  minute  and  can 
read  shorthand  at  a  rate  of  sixty  words  per  minute.  This 
fault  is  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  correlation  of  the  ac- 
tivities involved  in  the  operation. 

Therefore,  the  pupils  at  the  start  should  be  taught  to 
think  when  transcribing.     Before  the  students  are  allowed  to 
touch  the  typev/riter  for  transcription  work,  they  should  be 
taught  to  read  enough  of  their  notes  so  they  may  start  to 
type  with  so:Le  degree  of  confidence.     This  will  insure,  in 
addition,  their  understanding  of  the  sense  of  the  material, 
and  it  will  include  correct  spelling  and  p\mctuation.  Never 
is  a  pupil  ready  to  transcribe  immediately  after  the  dictation 

It  is  important  that  pupils  receive  much  practice  in 
reading  shorthand  prior  to  transcription  work,  for  "it  is  am 
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indispensable  po^'^er  in  the  chain  of  activities  which  result 
in  a  transcript." 

Furthermore,  to  increase  the  power  of  transcription  and 
to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  errors,  considerable  practice 
should  be  given  in  setting  up  typewritten  letters  from  an 
unarranged  copy.     Such  letters  approximate  the  conditions 
of  a  letter  in  shorthand.     In  leading  up  to  the  shorthand 
letter  in  this  manner,  the  difficulty  of  transcribing  the 
notes  is  removed,  as  are  spelling  and  shorthand  errors,  but 
all  the  other  difficulties  such  as  p-anctuation  and  para- 
graphing remain. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  such  practice  in  setting  up  un- 
arranged typevvritten  letters,  practice  should  be  given  in 
setting  up  on  the  typewriter  letters  from  shorthand  plates. 
This  more  nearly  approximates  actual  transcription  of  one's 
own  notes,  but  the  problem  of  reading  is  simDlified  because 
of  the  accuracy  and  perfect  form  of  the  outlines.     Here  the 
pupil  encounters  such  proble-.s  as  he  would  meed  in  trans- 
cribing his  own  notes,  such  as  spelling,  vocabulary,  letter 
placement,  punctuation,  and  a  number  of  other  problems. 

Finally,  the  last  type  of  intensive  practice  will  be 
the  actual  transcription  on  the  typewriter  of  a  pupil's  own 
notes  which  he  has  taken  from  dictation.     This  procedure 
should  be  carried  out  under  actual  office  conditions  where 
he  will  have  easy  access  to  the  dictionary,  reference  books, 
files,  and  other  of f ice  equipment . 

(l)  "Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand"  -  Lomax  and  Walsh 


Occasionally,  it  is  advisatle  to  request  pupils  to  turn 
back  to  a  letter  of  a  certain  drte  and  ask  them  to  transcribe 
it.     This  gives  them  practice  on  cold  notes  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  dating  their  notebooks. 

After  the  transcription  of  one's  own  notes  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  fev;  weeks,  the  training  should  be  reinforced 
by  a  very  careful  study  of  all  errors.     Such  errors  will  in- 
clude a  pupil's  unf ami liar ity  with  words,  sounds,  meaning 
and  spelling,  weakness  in  punctuation,  the  dividing  of  words 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  uncertain,  wrong,  or  omitted  shorthand 
outlines,  careless  raisreadings  of  faulty  outlines,  and  faul- 
ty finger  movements  on  the  typewriter.     As  most  of  these  errors 
will  be  individual  errors,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  force  stu- 
dents to  keep  a  record  of  all  transcription  errors,  such  record 
to  be  passed  in  once  a  week  for  the  teacher's  inspection.  This 
record  insures  the  teacher  that  the  pupils  know  what  the 
errors  are  which  they  make,  and  that  they  make  some  attempt 
to  remember  them  so  they  do  not  occur  again.     The  teacher 
also  may  use  these  analyses  sheets  as  a  basis  of  her  teaching 
procedure,  for  she  knoinB  then  what  errors  occur  most  frequently. 

The  principal  causes  of  loss  of  speed  and  accuracy  in 
transcription  have  been  found  to  be  the  following: 

1.  Faulty  reading 

A.  For  words 

B.  For  meaning 

2.  Lack  of  practice  in  converting  a  known 
outline  into  a  correctly  transcribed  word. 

3.  Distraction  due  to  concentration  on  the 
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rea.ding.     (This  interferes  with  strictly  type- 
writing phases  of  transcription) 

4.  Faulty  knowledge  of  English 

a.  Mechanics 

b.  Grammar  and  Composition 

c.  Vocabulary 

5.  Heedlessness  ^"^^ 

Business  men  constantly  criticise  their  stenographers 
because  they  have  no  speed  in  transcribing  and  as  a  result 
they  cannot  produce  volume.     Therefore,  it  is  the  task  of 
the  teacher  to  develop  in  the  pupils  capacity  in  transcrip- 
tion. 

In  transcribing,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  at  the  very 
first  lesson  that  he  is  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  shorthand 
notes  just  the  same  as  he  keeps  his  eyes  glued  to  the  printed 
sheet  in  copy  work  for  typewriting.    He  should  not  glance  up 
at  the  typewriter,  for  it  means  loss  in  time.     If  he  follows 
these  directions,  he  will  not  lose  his  place,  and  the  carriage 
of  the  machine  will  be  kept  running  smoothly  and  steadily. 

As  the  time  goes  on  and  the  student  is  able  to  trans- 
cribe fairly  well,  more  tine  should  be  devoted  to  letter 
forms.     The  teacher  should  teach  all  the  various  forms  which 
are  in  use  in  the  business  offices  at  the  time.     On  certain 
days  certain  letter  styles  will  be  required;  on  others,  the 
pupils  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  using  their  own 
judgment  as  to  the  set-up  of  the  letter.     This  procedure  en- 
ables them  to  apply  what  knowledge  of  forms  they  have  already 
learned. 

(l)  "Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand"  -  Lomax  ajid  Walsh 
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After  tliey  are  able  to  set  up  letters  satisfactorily, 
a  standard  transcription  speed  should  be  set  for  them.  They 
should  be  impressed  that  q^uantity  and  quality  of  work  turned 
out  are  of  equal  importance  for  they  will  be  paid  for  what 
they  turn  out,  and,  in  additior.,  quality  is  required.  In 
fact,  the  business  man  of  today  maintains  as  his  slogan, 
"Quantity  Accompanied  by  (Quality."  ^"^^ 

Pupils  should  be  taught  always  to  read  over  their  tran- 
scripts before  they  re-nove  then  from  the  machine.     A  very  good 
plan  to  relieve  the  teacher  of  the  great  burden  of  correcting 
all  these  papers  is  to  take  them  into  the  shorthand  class  and 
give  them  out,  special  care  bein^  taken  to  see  that  the  pu- 
pils do  not  receive  their  own  paper.     Then  the  teacher  should 
read  back  the  letters  giving  the  punctuation  and  commenting 
on  spelling  and  other  necessary  "oints  as  they  come  up.  The 
pupils  learn  a  great  deal  when  correcting  in  this  manner, 
and  they  find  it  of  interest  to  see  how  their  v;ork  compares 
with  their  neighbor's. 

No  work  should  be  accepted  for  credit  which  is  not  mail- 
able.    All  papers  should  be  filed  in  budget  form  by  the  pu- 
pils at  the  end  of  the  week's  work.     This  procedure  is  a 
great  aid  to  the  teacher  in  checking  up  work.     Instead  of 
marking  each  day's  transcript,  if  this  method  is  used,  the 
teacher  may  give  one  mark  for  the  week. 

There  are  various  systems  which  are  used  for  grading 
transcription  v/ork.     Usually  the  te- cher  will  find  that  a 

(l)  "Methods  in  Commercial  Teaching"  -  Jay  W.  Miller 
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certain 
rives . 


marking  system  is  in  use  in  the 
If  so,  she  must  accept  that,  or 


school  Vi'hen  she  ar- 
otherwise,  she  may 


adopt  her  ovm. 

One  system  which  has  been  suggested  is  the  following: 
Deduct  f ive  points  for : 
misspelled  words 

transposition  of  letters  in  a  word 
use  of  incorrect  word  when  the 

meaning  is  changed;  i.  e.   "affect"  for 

"effect"  or  "enable"  for  "unable." 


Deduct  three  points  f or ; 

faulty  paragraphing 
incorrect  punctuation 
omitted  words 

incorrect  use  of  apostrophe 
incorrect  form  of  letter 
incorrect  use  of  singular  forms 
incorrect  division 
erasures  (l) 

Another  system  which  is  taught  to  the  teacher-training 
classes  at  the  Boston  University  College  of  Practical  Arts 


and  Letters  to  be  used  in  the  high  schools  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  transcript  must  agree  word  for 
word  with  the  original  dictation. 

2.  In  a  typewritten  transcript  no  de- 
duction should  be  made  for  errors 
chargeable  to  the  machine. 

3.  In  grading  a  transcript  the  follow- 
ing symbols  are  used  to  indicate 
grades  to  be  deducted: 


(l)  "Teaching  Business  Subjects  in  the  Secondary  Schools" 
Conner  T.  Jones 
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Error 


Shorthand: 


Symbol 


Deduct 


Type 


English 


Spelling 


Figures 
Address 


Enclosure 
Initials 


Written  thro' 
v;rong  word  or 
if  word  is 
omitted,  put 
in  check. 

Deduct  for 
unchecked  error 
and  "bring  it 
out  to  margin 
 T 


Bring  out  to 
-Sp 


margin 


Bring  out  to 


margin 


Unless  type 
error.  Circle 
address 


Overtime 

Uncanceled  Notes 


1/ 


0 


Checked  1 
Poor  1 
unerased  5 


Sp 


First  10 
Each  succeeding  5 
Compound  2 
Possessive  5 
Division  at  end  of  line  5 


Fig 


Ad 


Enc. 
In 


First  10 
Each  succeeding  5 

10 
Type  5 


5 


For  each  minute  1 

5 


The  shorthand  errors  will  consist  of: 

An  Omitted  Word 
An  Added  Word 
A  Substituted  Word 
A  Transposed  Word 

Use  of  singular  for  plural  and  vice  versa 
Tenses 

The  English  errors  will  consist  of: 

Capital izat ion 
Punctuation 
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The  Spelling  errors  will  consist  of: 

Misspelled  words 
Compounds 
Possessives 
Division  of  words 

In  following  this  method  of  correction,  the  first  sheet 

of  the  transcript  will  contain  the  following  words  in  the 

upper  right  hand  corner: 

Time 
Type 

Shorthand 
Engl i  sh 
Spelling 

The  pupils  will  correct  the  transcripts  while  the  teacher 
reads.     Then  they  will  total  the  entire  number  of  each  kind  of 
error  and  classify  them  according  to  the  list  on  the  first 
sheet.     The  pupils  will  count  up  only  the  Shorthand,  English  and 
Typewriting  errors,  and  the  teacher  will  deduct  for  overtime 
and  spelling  errors  when  she  grades  the  papers. 

Then  the  teacher  goes  over  the  papers  to  grade  them;  she 
should  watch  for  minor  details  such  as  right-hand  margins, 
set-up,  unclean  type,  etc.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  deduct  S*-^ 
for  any  errors  in  general. 

Finally,  two  grades  will  be  given,  one  for  shorthand  and 
one  for  typewriting. 

This  system  of  grading  has  been  used  with  much  favor  by 
various  gradioates  of  the  College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters, 


Elizabeth  W.  Carvell,  Instructor,  B.  U. — P.  A.  L. 
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and  generally,  it  has  been  accepted  as  covering  all  points 
to  which  attention  should  be  paid  if  efficient  stenographers 
and  secretaries  are  to  be  turned  out  from  the  schools. 

Very  few  instructors  who  teach  stenography  ever  stop  to 
analyze  in  detail  oi  what  a  stenographer's  work  consists. 
If  a  teacher  would  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  minute  details, 
her  tescjing  would  be  grealy  improved  uz-on.     The  following  out- 
line of  the  analysis  of  the  work  of  a  stenographer  should  be 
studied  by  each  and  every  teacher  who  aims  to  train  her  pupils 
to  become  the  most  efficient  of  the  many  thousands  of  steno- 
graphers now  in  the  business  world: 
I.  General  Analysis  of  the  work  of  a  stenographer 

1.  As  an  office  clerk,  general  clerical  duties, 
and  character  traits  as  an  office  eriployee. 

2.  As  a  stenographer,  producinrv  transcriptions 
of  dictation 

a.  Taking  or  reporting  dictation 

b.  Transcribing  dictation 

II.  Analysis  of  the  work  of  stenograoher  in  reporting  die  taction 

1.  Listens  to  the  dicta.tor  and  hears  his  contin- 
uous stream  of  meaningful  sounds  expressing 
intended  meaning  of  dictator.     This  results  in: 

a.  Word  recognition  of  similar  words  and 
phrases 

b.  Word  construction  through  syllable  recog- 
nition and  synthesis  of  unfa:niliar  or 
unrecognized  word  sounds  of: 

1.  Unfamiliar  or  new  words 

2.  Mi s'onder stood  words  (such  as 
homonyms ) 

3.  Indistinctly  heard  words 

c.  Pause  recognition 

1.  Word  groupsings  into  phrases, 
clauses,  sentences  or  para- 
graphs,  (includes  tabulations 
and  Quotations) 

d.  Inflection  recognition  as: 

1.  Rising  inflections  and  questions 

2.  Emphasis 
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Interpretation  from  sounds  and  inflections  the  in 
f erred  meaning  of  the  dictator.     This  requires: 

a.  Inferences  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  dic- 
tator based  upon: 

1.  What  is  recognized  whether  or  not 
actually  said  by  the  dictator. 

2.  What  is  already  known  to  the  stenographer, 
including : 

a.  Words  familiar  to  her  (stenographer's 
listening  or  hearing  vocabulary — 
modified  by  Law  of  Kobson-Jobson) 

b.  Words  used  by  the  dictator  (dic- 
tator's speaking  vocabulary) 

c.  Subject  matter  of  dictation 

d.  Dictator's  use  of  pauses  and  in- 
flections in  speaking 

e.  Speaking  style  or  mannerisms  of 
dictator. 

b.  Inferences  as  to  meaning  made  difficult  by  die 
tator's  speaking  style: 

1.  Verbal 

a.  Mispronounciation,  errors,  ilisions 

b.  Use  of  ambiguous  words  (homonyms) 

c.  Unintentional  use  of  v/rong  words: 
1.  Actiial  substitution  (as  Boston 

f o  r  New  Yo  rk  ) 

d.  Omissions 

e.  Irrelevent  \'"ordSj  writing  directions, 
conversations  with  others,  repetitions 

2.  Oral  Punctuation 

3.  Pauses  at  insignif iceJit  places 

b.  Wrong  or  unintended  inflections 

c.  Insignificant  changes  in  rate  of 
speaking 

3.  I. distinct  Articulation 

4.  Speed  of  Dictation  (too  slow,  too  fast, 
too  irregular) 

5.  Instructions  as  to  dictated  matter 
(insertions,  omissions,  chan-es) 

3.  General  dictation  mannerisms 

Infored  meaning  stimulates  movements  for  writing 
shorthand  notes. 

a.  Automatic  resp:nses  (fa,miliar  words  or  outline 

b.  Recalled  responses  (slightly  known  words  or 
outlines . 
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c.  Constructed  responses  (new  words  and  meanings  or 
outlines ) 

1.  Forgotten  words  or  outlines 

2.  Absolutely  new  or  unknom  words  or  outlines 

4.  Makes  writing  movements 

a.  iiovements  for  making  shorthand  symbols  themselves 

b.  Auxiliary  movements  (holding  bool^  turning  pages, 
replacing  pencil,  dipping  pen) 

III.  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  a  Stenographer  in  Transcribing 
Shorthand  Notes 

1.  Knowledge  required  for  transcribing: 

a.  Operation  of  Typewriter 

b.  Conventions  of  written  English: 

1.  Word  form  (spelling,  particularly  of 
homonyms,  possessives,  plurals; 
syllabication;  hyphen! zat ion) 

2.  Capitalization 

3.  Representation  of  numbers 

4.  Use  of  Abbreviations 

5.  Word  groupings  with  punctuation  required 
to  express  exact  thought 

a.  Interior  punctuation  (phrases, 
clauses,  series) 

b.  Exterior  punctuation  (sentences, 
paragraphs,  quotations) 

c.  Letter  and  other  transcription 
forms 

d.  Word  equivalents  of  shorthand 
outlines 

2.  Operations  in  transcribing: 

a.  Reads  notes  (interdependence  of  word  equivalents 
of  outlines  and  intended  meaning) 

1.  Reconstructs  intended  meaning  of  dic- 
tator from: 

a.  Specific  word  equivalents  of 
outlines 

b.  General  word  recall,  such  as: 

1.  Recollection  of  sounds 
of  dictation 

2.  Knowledge  of  intended 
meaning 

3.  Knowledge  of  general 
subject  of  dictation 

2.  Recognizes  particular  word  represented 
by  each  outline: 

a.  Auto.iiatic  recognitions 

b.  Recalled  recognitions 


c.  Constructed  recognition: 

1.  Errors  in  outlines 

2.  Ambiguous  or  indistinct  outlines 

3.  Omitted  outlines 

Hakes  typewriting  movements  stimulated  by  meaning  of 
dictation. 

Modifies  typewriting  movements  to  observe  conventions 
of: 

1.  Typev/ritten  form 

2.  Written  English  form 

Reads  written  v/ork  for  correction  of  errors 

1.  Typographical  errors 

2.  Form  errors,  spelling  punctuation 

3.  Thought  errors 
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Chapter  V 
The  Development  of  Skill 

"The  mastery  of  any  art  as  a  whole  must  "be  "built 
upon  the  separate  mastery  of  each  of  its  several 
parts.     The  chain  can  never  be  stronger  than  its 
individual  links."  (l) 

Drill 

Skill  development  lies  in  the  amount  of  drill  which  the 
members  of  th.e  class  are  given  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
study.     If  shorthand  teaching  is  to  be  made  effective,  the 
pupils  must  be  drilled  in  correct  habits  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  before  them  must  be  kept  the  idea,  of  rapidity 
of  execution.     Technique  must  be  enforced  in  daily  drill. 

The  teacher  should  drill  with  the  students  as  a  means  of 
encouragement,  showing  them  how  to  make  the  curves,  el ipse s, 
and  single  and  double  strokes  rapidly,  so  the  wrist  and  fin- 
gers will  become  flexible.     This  fact  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  the  speed  writer.     First,  they  should  write 
phrases  and  sentences  slowly,  and  then  grad-oally  they  should 
be  made  to  increase  their  rate.     The  teacher  should  instill 
in  the  pupil?  the  confidence  of  their  own  capabilities  merely 
by  the  force  of  their  ovm  confidence. 

Just  as  rhythmic  drills  are  important  in  beginning  type- 
writing, so  are  they  i;r.portant  in  beginning  shorthand.  Both 
music  and  counting  should  be  employed  so  the  sentences  prac- 
ticed will  eventually  be  written  smoothly,  accurately,  and 
without  hesitation.     After  the  pupils  have  accomplished  this 

(l)  "The  Mastery  of  Shorthand"  -  David  Wolfe  Brown 
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much,  and  a  good  swinging  pace  has  been  secured,  they  should 
be  given  v.-ork  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar. 

A  class  should  not  be  forced  to  practice  repetitiousl.y 
on  any  phase  for  too  long  a  period,  for  repetition  practice 
very  often  means  waste.     First,  the  class  should  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  which  the  teacher  gives  to  the  drill. 
Everyone  is  to  practice  diligently  so  no  waste  of  time  will 
ensue.     In  addition,  it  should  be  clear  to  each  student  just 
what  point  or  points  will  require  drill.     Finally,  there  must 
be  a  method  of  checking  up  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  see 
how  successful  the  practice  has  ceen.     To  make  sure  that  every 
pupil  is  attempting  to  concentrate  and  is  putting  in  as  much 
effort  as  possible,  the  teacher  should  pass  around  the  room 
while  dictating  and  make  observations. 

If  a  pupil  expects  to  attain  fluency  in  writing,  he  must 
know  his  theory/  well  enough  so  he  won't  have  to  think  hov/  to 
write  the  outline.     Therefore,  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples to  the  actual  writing  of  words  should  be  reduced  at  once 
to  automatic  facility.     It  is  plainly  seen  that  it  is  necessary 
that  shorthand  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  facile  habits 
therefore,  drill  in  the  theory  class  will  predominate  as  a 
method  of  teaching.     As  soon  as  the  shorthand  principle  is 
understood,  an  end  should  be  put  to  analysis,  and  skill  in 
writing  should  be  developed. 

There  are  seven  elements  of  successful  practice  that  ought 
to  be  considered: 
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1.  After  a  correct  start  has  been  made, 
the  proper  connections  should  he 
automatized. 

2.  Correct  practice 

3.  Importance  of  pleasant  tone 

4.  Concentration 

5.  Drill  on  Essentials 

6.  Distrihuted  practice  periods 

7.  Increasing  intervals  between  repetitions  ^"^^ 

In  regard  to  the  automatizing  of  proper  connections,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  technique  of  shorthand  writing  is  ac- 
quired during  the  first  few  weeks.     Therefore,  much  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  this  work,  and  the  teacher  should  stress 
the  importance  of  correct  position  at  the  desk  and  the  manner 
of  holding  the  per.,  for  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to  teach 
form  at  this  time  than  to  have  to  break  habits  later  on. 

Only  correct  outlines  should  be  practiced.     No  homework 
should  contain  outlines  which  have  not  been  corrected  previous- 
ly in  class. 

Beginning  pupils  as  a  rule  try  to  make  good-looking  out- 
lines, and  as  a  result,  they  draw  th'era.     They  should  be  told 
that  correct  movement  is  of  much  more  importance  than  form, 
and  that  the  correct  form  will  come  only  with  continued  prac- 
tice.    If  it  is  noticed  that  the  students  do  draw  their  out- 
lines, the  teacher  should  lay  more  stress  on  penmanship  drill. 

Good  "tools"  are  also  a  necessity  to  start  the  pupils 
on  the  right  track.     Only  smooth-surfaced  paper  and  a  fine- 

(l)  "Teaching  Business  Subjects  in  the  Secondary  Schools" 
Conner  T.  Jones 
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pointed,  smooth  pen  should  be  recommended. 

Correct  pre.ctice  is  the  only  means  by  which  perfect  v/ork 
can  be  attained.     Mere  repetition  is  not  sufficient.     If  the 
teacher  notices  that  careless  work  is  being  done,  she  should 
stop  the  class  work  immediately.     In  the  beginning,  most  of 
the  practice  should  be  for  accuracy  bec8.use  speed  will  gradu- 
ally appear  itself.     The  students  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  homework  practice  i?  to  be  done, 
and  if  the  teacher  hopes  to  make  this  homework  drill  effective, 
only  short  lessons  should  be  assigned. 

Nothing  can  impede  a  pupil's  progress  more  than  a  harsh, 
unpleasant  tone  of  voice  of  which  the  teacher  is  a  possessor. 
If  teaching  is  accompanied  by  a  pleasant  tone,  progress  is 
facilitated.     It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  "responses  or 
reactions  bringing  satisfaction  tend  to  be  repeated  while 
those  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  annoyance  are  eliminated."  (l) 
If  a  teacher  speaks  harshly  to  a  pupil,  he  will  acquire  a 
mental  "set"  unfavorable  to  the  work,  and  the  teacher  will 
find  her  teaching  most  unsuccessful.     A  class  must  be  encouraged . 
if  success  is  to  be  attained. 

In  order  to  secure  concentration  and  intense  effort  in 
the  easiest  manner,  the  active  interests  of  the  pupils  should 
be  utilized.     Spontaneous  interest  in  the  subject  itself  is 
the  best  form.     This  interest  may  be  aroused  by  referring  to 
the  success  of  others  v/ho  made  a  study  of  shorthand,  by  changing 
the  order  of  the  class  recitation  occasionally,  by  appealing 

(l)  "Teaching  Business  Subjects  in  the  Secondary  Schools" 
Conner  T.  Jones 
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to  emulation  which  will,  no  doubt,  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults, hy  dividing  the  class  into  teams,  and  by  keeping  graph- 
ical records  of  their  achievements,  and  finally,  by  holding 
contests  with  different  sections  or  class  groups.     In  word 
sign  reviev/s,  use  flash-cards  or  have  a  match  similar  to  the 
old  type  of  spelling  match. 

Then  drill  should  be  on  essentials  only.     It  is  wasteful 
to  spend  equal  time  on  both  important  and  unimportant  phases 
of  the  lesson. 

All  practice  periods  should  be  distributed,  and  they 
should  not  be  so  long  that  the  pupils  become  fatigued.  In 
fact,  two  forty-minute  periods  are  much  better  than  one  eighty 
minute  period. 

Finally,  there  should  be  increased  intervals  between 
repetitions.     It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  word  signs 
or  brief  forms  be  reviewed  continually  throughout  the  course, 
for  if  not,  those  which  are  not  used  as  frequently  as  others 
will  be  forgotten  entirely. 

Even  though  repetitious  drill  becomes  ineffective,  there 
should  be  drill  on  each  principle  separ^ly  so  that  there 
will  be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  the  writing  of  a  word  in 
application  of  that  principle,     A  pupil,  if  he  has  received 
the  right  training,  should  be  able  to  write  a  word  the  minute 
he  hears  it.     As  long  as  there  remains  any  sign  of  hesitation, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  has  not  been  mastered,  and 
the  class  is  not  ready  to  go  on  to  the  next  lesson. 
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Just  as  hesitation  affects  speed  so  does  it  affect  legi- 
bility, for  a  ravering  raind  causes  ierky,  spasmodic  inove- 
ments  of  the  hand.     Furthermore,  if  a  writer  hesitates  over 
one  outline,  he  will  probably  lose  ten  or  fifteen  of  the 
words  following.     As  a  result,  he  must  catch  up  and  he  scrawls 
sprawls,  and  scribbles  in  the  attempt.     Therefore,  shorthand 
which  is  written  with  a  hurried  hand  and  a  wavering  mind 
results  in  outlines  which  cannot  be  deciphered. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  writer  ever  hesitate 
over  a  word.     He  should  write  what  he  thinks  is  correct  for 
the  time  being  or  write  an  outline  which  will  be  somewhat  in- 
telligible; then  when  the  dictation  is  finished,  he  may  go 
back  and  solve  the  difficulty. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  lead  more  quickly  to  sluggish- 
mental  habits  or  delay  speed  acquisition  than  the  pausing  and 
pondering  over  every  uncommon  word  which  is  encountered.  A 
still  worse  fault  is  the  teacher's  suspending  the  dictation 
until  a  questionable  outline  is  looked  up  in  a  dictionary  or 
text  book.   "*:<eep  on'  should  be  the  inflexible  rule  for  both 
the  writer  and  the  reader!'  ^"'"^if  one  expects  to  reach  the  stan 
dard  speed  requirements  set  by  the  school. 

Penmanship 

The  foundation  of  executional  skill  in  shorthand  writing 
lies  in  certain  techniques  of  penmanship. 

One  of  the  most  common  caus-^s  for  loss  in  speed  is  the 
method  of  writing  angles.     It  is  true  that  teachers  stress 

(1)  "The  Factor  of  Shothand  Speed"  -  David  Wolfe  Brown 
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the  point  of  angles  so  much  in  beginning  work  that  pupils 
think  that  never  must  they  round  an  angle.     Even  a  large  num- 
ber of  experienced  writers  pause  unnecessarily  at  angles  or 
hesitate  when  the  direction  of  the  stroke  changes.     The  angle 
should  not  be  made  too  sharp  nor  too  precise^  and  in  advanced 
work,  pupils  should  be  informed  of  this  fact.     To  quote  llr.  Gregg 
in  an  issue  of  "The  Gregg  Writer"  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

"Some  time  ago  in  this  magazine  when  referring 
to  the  notes  of  a  stenograprer  who  complained  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  get  up  speed,  we  said: 
'The  notes  showed  wonderful  exactness  of  form,  but 
the  angles  were  so  positive  that  it  was  evident  that 
an  absolute  pause  had  taken  place  after  each  of  them. 
Precision  is  a  good  thing  especially  when  learning 
the  principles,  but  it  can  be  c?.rried  too  far  in 
the  case  of  rapid  note-taking  and  thus  prove  a  detri- 
ment to  the  acquirement  of  high  speed.     Yfhen  the 
writer  of  shorthand  has  attained  sufficient  coimnand 
of  his  hand  to  make  the  outlines  rapidly,  he  should 
round  off  the  angles.    This  is  a  :;oint  worthy  of 
thought,  experiment  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  who  aims  to  become  an  expert  writer. '" 

Another  factor  of  penmanship  technique  is  the  pen  lifts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  504  of  the  time  sDent  bv 

the  average  writer  in  note-taking  is  lost  between  the  writing 

of  outlines  or  pen  lifts. 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  ordinary  writer 
loses,  while  his  pen  does  not  touch  the  paper,  while  he 
is  passing  from  word  to  word,  from  phrase  to  phrase, 
from  line  to  line,  from  page  to  page,  while  strictly 
speaking  no  writing  is  being  done, — more  time  than  it 
occupies  in  the  shaping  of  characters."  (l) 

From  the  very  beginning,  pupils  should  be  taught  the 
importance  of  writing  rapidly  and  accurately  rather  than 
slowly  and  carefully. 

The  majority  of  successful  teachers  today  have  eliminated 


(1)  "The  Factor  of  Shorthand  Speed"  -  David  Wolfe  Brown 
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the  use  of  copybooks  as  an  aid  in  penmanship  drill.     It  was 
discovered  "by  those  who  used  such  "books  that  they  played  the 
role  of  a  crutch.     Pupils  could  do  excellent  work  while  copy- 
ing, but  if  the  books  were  taken  away,  they  could  not  apply 
what  they  had  been  practicing.     If  free-hand  exercises  are 
given  to  the  students  to  be  written  rhythmically  and  swiftly, 
it  will  not  oe  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  develop  from  the 
very  first  a  rapid,  continuous  movement  which  will  be  applic- 
able to  all  writing,  and  form  will  be  acquired,  in  addition 
to  correct  movement,  without  any  difficulty. 

The  best  place  to  start  to  develop  style  in  vriting  is 
in  the  very  first  lesson.     Sone  te: chers  would  not  consider 
going  on  to  the  second  lesson  until  all  principles,  words, 
and  brief  forms  were  memorized,  but  they  never  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  the  outlines.     A  great  deal  more 
will  be  accomplished  by  writing  from  dictation  a.nd  using  pen- 
manship drills  than  from  the  slow,  careful  copying  from  a  text. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  class,  practice  should  be 
started  on  left  and  right  ovals  and  on  contin\iation  stroke 
drills  so  that  freedom  and  rhythm  of  movement,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  rapid  writing,  will  be  developed  from  that  time  on. 

As  the  majority  of  strokes  in  Gregg  shorthand  are  de- 
rived from  the  ovals,  thepe  should  be  practiced  in  conjunction 
with  the  stroke  being  learned.     Of  course,  only  muscular 
movement  should  be  allowed. 

To  eliminate  waste  motion,  the  hand  should  go  from  one 
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outline  to  the  other  without  any  extra  skirmishes  or  fancy 
flourishes . 

The  pen  should  be  kept  very  close  to  the  paper — not  the 
hand.     If  no  more  outlines  are  to  he  made^  the  hand  should 
come  to  a  standstill,     '^^/heri  an  outline  has  been  finished,  the 
terminating  stroke  should  teper,  that  is,  as  the  stroke  is 
completed,  the  pen  should  lift  from  it.     This  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  fast  writing,  and  it  is  called  "the  get-away 

Becau.-e  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  leaving  lar  e  spaces 
between  longhand  v/ords,  they  do  the  same  with  shorthand  words. 
Shorthand  outlines  are  much  smaller  than  longhand  words;  there 
fore,  the  space  left  between  the  words  should  be  made  pro- 
portionately.    In  other  words,  the  aim  is  to  make  compact 
notes  and  the  more  compact  they  are,  the  greater  will  be  the 
speed. 

At  least  a  few  moments  of  every  class  lesson  throughout 
the  year  should  be  devoted  to  penmanship  drill.     The  following 
story  is  used  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  continuous  prac- 
tice and  drill: 

"A  few  years  ago  when  Paderewski  was  touring 
this  country  he  was  scheduled  to  play  at  Oifiaha. 
But  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  weather,  he  v/as  un- 
able to  do  any  practicing  for  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  recital.     As  a  consequence,  the 
recital  v;as  called  off  and  ILt.  Paderewski  went  on 
to  Denver  to  fill  his  next  engagement.     In  ex- 
plaining to  a  reverter  his  refusal  to  play  at  Omaha, 
Mr.  Paderewski  said: 

'7/hen  I  go  one  day  without  practicing,  I  notice 
it;  when  I  go  two  days  witho.t  pr-cticing,  my  friends 
notice  it;  and  when  I  go  three  days  without  prac- 
ticing, my  public  notices  it.'"  (l) 

This  is  true  of  students  in  regard  to  writing  shorthand, 
(1)  "Fourteen  Points  in  Shorthand  Teaching"  -  Hubert  A.  Hagar 
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this  difficulty,  the  best  shorthand  reporters  practice  the 
strokes  of  the  alphabet  and  brief  forins  each  day  before  they 
go  into  court. 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  penmanship  drill 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.     In  fact,  a  safe  rule 
to  follow  is  "Always  give  the  drill  at  the  beginning,  but 
never  at  the  end  of  a  period"  for  at  the  end  the  pupils  are 
more  or  less  fatigued,  and  poor  work  will  result.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  end  each  da.y's  work  with  material  dic- 
tated at  a  comparatively  slower  rate  than  is  used  for  prac- 
tice in  order  to  stress  quality  of  writing. 

The  blackboard  may  be  used  as  an  aid  in  developing  skill 
in  writing.     If  the  teacher  gives  speed  demonstrations  on  the 
blackboard,  she  will  arouse  the  pupils'  interest  and  it  will 
stimulate  them  to  take  speedy  dictation  in  their  notebooks. 

The  teacher  can  illustete  on  the  board  what  she  means 
by  "flow"  which  is  the  aim  of  the  course,  and  in  addition, 
she  can  illustrate  swiftness  of  correct  movement,  and  show 
them  how  incorrect  movement  hampers  speed.     She  can  display 
the  wrong  ways  of  writing  together  with  the  right  ways.  If 
she  illustrates  how  they  should  sit  and  think  in  order  to 
get  swiftness  in  the  hand  movement,  also  showing  how  faulty 
writing  may  be  corrected,  the  pupils  will  steer  clear  of  these 
faults  instinctively. 

Furthermore,  while  writing  on  the  board,  the  teacher 
should  clascify  her  work.  As  a  result,  the  students  will 
gain  in  speed  more  quickly  because  a  lasting  i.Tipression  of 


the  for;ns  is  left  on  their  minds  due  to  the  classification  and 
orderliness  of  the  work. 

Most  teachers  aim  to  stress  the  major  points  necessary 
for  acquiring  skill  in  writing,  but  very  often  they  overlook 
the  minor  points  which  in  reality  are  important.     One  of  these 
so-called  minor  points  is  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  of 
the  notebook  are  turned.     The  amount  of  time  which  is  spent 
in  performing  this  act  is  almost  inconceivable. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  turning 
the  pages  is  as  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 


"When  the  hand  has  travelled  about  a  third 
of  the  way  down  the  page,  push  the  leaf  up  a 
little  either  with  the  ball  of  the  little  fin- 
ger of  the  right  hand  or  with  the  left  hand, 
and  insert  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand 
under  the  lea.f,  keeping  the  leaf  pressed  with 
the  first  finger  and  thumb. 


"Then  instead  of  letting  the  right  hand  work 
down  the  page,  keep  it  on  the  tablet  at  about  the 
same  level  and  shift  the  leaf  up  with  the  first 
finger  and  thuinb  of  the  left  hand.     The  shifting 
of  the  leaf  can  be  easily  accomplished  while  the 
pen  is  passing  from  one  line  to  another. 

"Tnen  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  reached,  lift 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  and  the  second  finger 
will  turn  the  leaf  over  without  perceptible  effort. 
With  this  method  the  hand  always  has  a  smooth  sur- 
face, as  the  supporting  fingers  are  always  on  the 
tablet,  and  no  time  whatever  is  lost  in  passing 
from  page  to  page."  (l) 


(l)  "Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in  Shorthand" 
Arnston  &  Beygrau 
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Mental  Obstacles 

The  following  mental  obstacles  should  be  considered  by 
both  pupils  and  teachers  when  endeavoring  to  develop  skill 
in  recording  dictation: 

1.  Indecision 

2.  Lack  of  concentration 

3.  Lack  of  poise 

4.  Nervousness  and  excitability 

5.  Mind  wandering 

6.  Sluggish  mental  habits 

7.  Slowness  of  perception 

8.  Inability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
English  language 

9.  Unfamiliar  words 

10.  Lack  of  confidence  in  ability  to  read 
notes 

11.  Poor  memory 

12.  Consciousness  of  imperfect  execution 

13.  Unf amiliarity  witli  fundamental  word 
building  principles  of  the  system 

14.  Imperfect  coordination  between  mental 
and  physical  operations 

15.  Most  serious  of  all — lack  of  logical 
construction  of  the  shorthand  systems 
written,  (l) 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles  there  are  many  which  are 
more  physical  than  mental,  such  as  poor  sight,  poor  hearing, 
etc.  to  which  strict  attention  must  ce  paid,  also. 

Of  the  mental  obstacles  enumerated,  indecision  is  the 

(1)  "Cbstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in  Shorthand" 
Beygrau  and  Arnston 


most  common.     This  fault  arises  from: 


1.  Difficulties  of  phonogrsphic  construction; 
although  the  difficulties  vhich  are  in- 
herent to  a  particular  system  of  shorthand 
writing  are  most  serious,  they  can  be  over- 
come to  a  certain  degree  by  the  teacher's 
simplified  method  of  instruction  and  proper 
drill. 

2.  Certain  mental  habits  of  the  writer  which 
are  the  result  of  incomplete  mastery  of 
the  principles  of  word-building  and  insuf- 
ficient practice  in  their  application.  Of 
course  the  remedy  for  this  is  a  thorough 
review  of  all  the  principles,  together  with 
much  drill  in  putting  the  word -building 
principles  to  use. 

When  pupils  seem  to  lack  the  power  of  concentration,  cer- 
tain concentration  exercises  should  be  used  in  the  class  every 
day.     Progress  in  learning  and  the  development  of  high  speed 
are  both  impossible  without  concentration.     An  excellent  de- 
vice for  developing  the  power  of  concentration  is  to  give  defin 
ite  drills  which  will  aid  in  the  pupils'  holding  of  a  large 
number  of  words  in  their  minds  while  all  writing  is  stopped. 
Dictate  a  sentence  and  do  not  allow  the  students  to  write 
until  the  whole  sentence  has  been  uttered.     However,  in  the 
beginning,  only  short  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  should 
be  given  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
power  to  hold  the  words  in  the  mind. 

Another  method  which  may  be  used  is  forcing  the  pupils 
to  read  new  shorthand  work,  the  subject  of  which  is  unfamiliar 
to  them.     In  order  to  derive  any  sense  from  the  notes,  they 


will  have  to  concentrate,  and  consequently,  the  power  to  hold 


themselves  to  the  work  will  be  increased  immensely. 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  both  speed  and  accuracy  is 
the  affliction  which  is  so  coniraon  to  the  pur.ilB  of  high-school 
age,  namely,  nervousness.     Very  often  this  condition  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  teacher  in  going  over  the  material  too  hur- 
riedly so  that  the  pupils  acquire  a  certain  mental  "set."  To 
remedy  this  defect,  reviews  may  be  given,  and  in  addition, 
dictation  should  be  given  slov;ly  so  that  the  pupils  will  write 
correctly  what  is  dictated.     If  they  are  able  to  v/rite  most 
of  it,  they  will  become  confident,  and  as  soon  as  their  con- 
fidence is  restored,  nervousness  will  disappear,  and  a  de- 
cided change  for  the  better  will  take  place  in  their  work. 

The  obstacle  of  mind-wandering  does  not  become  realized 
until  the  pupils  are  rather  advanced  and  can  write  the  majority 
of  words  subconsciously.     However,  this  is  most  serious  in 
the  way  of  speed  development  and  should  be  overcome  as  quickly 
as  possible.     First,  the  v/riter  must  aid  himself  by  at  least 
attempting  to  concentrate.     Then  the  teacher  can  be  of  help 
by  making  the  material  which  she  uses  for  dictation  more  dif- 
ficult, and  by  requiring  that  pupils  pay  constant  attention. 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  average  pupil  in  the  high 
school  has  done  very  little  to  quicken  his  perception  and 
overcome  sluggish  mental  habits.     In  most  studies  there  is 
time  to  think  before  submitting  an  answer,  but  shorthand  is 
different — it  requires  quick  thinking,  quick  decision,  and  fast 
action.     An  exercise  which  requires  quick  co-ordination  of 
mental  and  manual  effort  should  be  given.     Kany  athletic 


games,  such  as  football  or  basketball  are  very  valuable  in 
aiding  to  develop  these  qualities. 

If  a  pupil  is  unfamiliar  with  much  of  the  English  language, 
he  is  impeded  in  his  attempt  to  write  shorthand  because  his 
effort  is  absorbed  in  trying  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
what  is  being  said.     For  when  a  pupil  comes  upon  an  unfamiliar 
word,  two  difficulties  confront  him:     first,  understanding  the 
sounds  in  the  word  and  secondly,  attempting  to  select  the 
correct  outline  form. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  condition,  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant and  thorough  study  of  English  until  the  pupil's  vocabu- 
lary becomes  widened.     Every  strange  or  unfamiliar  word  which 
is  encountered  should  be  the  object  of  special  study.  The 
kind  of  material  which  is  used  in  advanced  dictation  classes 
is  also  of  importance  because  it  aids  in  developing  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  addition  to  increasing  the  writer's  vocabu- 
lary and  so  lessening  the  number  of  worcs  which  will  cause 
the  pupil  to  hesitate  because  of  his  unf amiliarity  with  them. 

Besides  tiiese  obstacles  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
there  are  certain  others  which  ma.Y  be  classed  as  technical 
obstacles  and  which  are  not  exactly  within  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  teacher.     However,  the  shorthand  teacher  can  do 
much  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  pupil's  consciousness  of  im- 
perfect execution.     '.Vhen  a  pupil  is  av.are  that  he  executes  a 
form  imperfectly,  he  immediately  becomes  upset,  and  his  power 
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of  concentration  is  disturoed  for  the  time  being.     The  result 
is  that  there  is  a  considerable  loss  in  speed,  and  there 
occurs  what  reporters  and  telegraphers  call  a  "break" — the 
loss  of  several  words  by  the  writer.     In  order  to  remedy  this 
defect,  first  the  cause  of  the  imperfection  in  execution  must 
be  determined.     It  may  be  due  to  faulty  elementary  training 
in  penmanship  or  to  executional  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
shorthand  system.     Hov/ever,  these  last  in  the  Gregg  system 
are  reduced  to  a  minimuji. 

The  second  of  these  so-called  Technical  obstacles  is  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  ability  to  read  what  has  been  written. 
This  springs  directly  out  of  the  difficulty  which  arises  when 
one  is  conscious  of  imperfect  execution  of  the  characters. 
The  oostacle  should  be  overcome  as  soon  as  possible  for  one 
who  is  affected  by  it  can  never  become  a  rapid  or  accurate 
writer.     In  order  to  correct  this,  the  teecher  should  empha- 
size reading  from  both  engraved  plates,  this  to  lay  stress 
on  form,  and  the  writer's  own  notes  so  he  will  become  fami- 
liar with  the  many  deviations  from  the  correct  form.     The  dif- 
ficulties of  execution  should  be  analyzed  and  much  practice 
work  done  to  develop  facility  in  the  execution.     Both  of  these 
processes  should  be  supplemented  by  penmanship  drills  in  or- 
der to  improve  the  style  of  writing. 

The  next  obstacle  to  be  considered  is  unf amiliarity  wit., 
word  building  principles.     To  correct  this,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  word  building  principles  must  be  studied  until  they  are 
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known  perfectly.     One  v;ord  of  caution  to  be  given  to  pupils 
in  this  regard  is  t':at  a  word  should  always  be  written  in 
the  same  way,  for  if  not,  hesitation  is  sure  to  occur. 

Finally,  the  last  mental  or  technical  obstacle  is  the 
lack  of  ability  to  coordinate  mental  and  physical  operations. 
Some  pupils  possess  naturally  this  ability,  but  with  most  pu- 
pils it  is  acquired  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  complexity  of  the  shorthand  v/ork.     As  a  corrective,  the 
least  technical  sysbera  of  shorthand  should  be  studied — one 
which  contains  very  few  exceptions  to  rules  and  one  which 
contains  words  which  are  written  correctly  only  one  way.  Gregg 
shorthand  possesses  both  of  these  correctives,  and  it  is  a 
great  aid  in  the  development  of  coordination  of  mental  and 
manual  effort. 


Manual  Obstacles 

Besides  the  mental  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  speed 
in  shorthand,  there  are  manual  obstacles  which  hinder  progress 
in  a  similar  way. 

The  points  which  will  be  discussed  under  this  heading  are: 

1.  Importance  of  correct  position 

2.  Easy  arm  movement 

3.  Method  of  grasping  pen 

4.  Manner  of  resting  the  hand  on  the 
paper 

5.  Character  of  notes 

a.  large  notes 

b.  notes  too  far  apart 

6.  Iianua,l  Execution 

7.  Lifting  the  pen  too  high 

8.  Lifting  of  the  entire  hajid  from  the 
paper  between  outlines.  (1) 

(1)  "Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in  Shorthand" 
Amston  &  Beygrau 
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In  considering;  slov/ness,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be 
either  manual  or-  mental,  and  that  it  is  usually  due  to  lack 
of  proper  training.    Often  tiiues  a  writer  knows  he  has  no 
speed,  but  cannot  trace  the  cause  of  his  slo\'Tiess.   In  most 
cases  these  faults  are  present,  but  he  is  unaware  of  them. 
The  only  way  such    a  person  will  ever  find  out  they  are  present 
is  to  he  ve  them  discovered  by  the  teacher  or  some  other  writer 
who  watches  him  at  work. 

The  importance  of  correct  position  while  writing  is  too 
often  neglected  by  teachers  who  do  not  stress  it  enoiigh.  An 
incorrect  position  is  a  distinct  hindrance  to  fa,st  writing. 
The  writer  should  sit  erect,  easily,  and  naturally.  Both 
feet  should  be  flat  on  the  floor.     He  should  not  sit  in  a  side- 
ways position,  but  should  sit  squarely  in  front  of  the  desk. 
Both  arms  should  rest  on  the  table  or  desk,  but  not  with  equal 
weight.     The  weight  of  the  body  should  never  rest  on  the  fore- 
arm, for  if  it  is  held  down  by  such  a  weight,  a  free  movement 
of  the  arm  and  hand  is  impossible.     Consequently,  without  such 
freedom,  there  can  be  no  speed.     Therefore,  the  weight  of  the 
body  should  be  supported  by  the  left  c-rm,  while  the  right  arm 
and  hand  rests  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  desk  with  nothing 
to  hinder  its  movements. 

In  addition,  the  position  of  the  wrist  should  be  watched. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  for 
under  such  a  condition  the  hand  and  arm  will  became  numb.  More- 
over, a  free  gliding  movement  cannot  be  attained  with  the  hand 
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in  this  position,  and  moreover,  the  muscles  will  tsecome  tired 
and  the  best  work  cannot  be  accomplished.     Finger  movements 
are  caused  by  this  manner  of  writing,  and  only  laborious, 
cramped,   jerky,  and  slow  writing  can  ensue;  therefore,  under 
these  conditions,  speedy  writing  cannot  be  realized. 

Therefore,  an  easy  a.rm  movement  is  necessary/  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  free,  smooth,  continuous  gliding  motion.  How- 
ever, in  cultivating  this  arm  movement,  the  use  of  the  fingers 
as  writing  agents  are  not  disregarded. 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  those  little 
instruments,  the  fingers,  so  highly  valued  in  every 
other  manual  art  because  of  their  adaption  to  quick 
and  delicate  movements,  can  serve  as  imoortajit  ad- 
juncts (I  don't  claim  that  they  should  be  the  sole 
machinery)  in  symmetrical  and  rapid  shorthand  wri- 
ting." (1) 

Without  doubt,  the  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining judiciously  both  muscular  and  finger  movements — but  the 
muscular  movements  should  predominate.     Along  with  these  two, 
a  side  movement  of  the  wrist  may  be  used  advantageously.  Thus 
when  all  three  movements — wrist,  fingers,  and  arm — are  co-ordina 
ted,  great  flexibility  is  given  to  the  hand. 

Another  important  phase  of  speed  acquire;nent  is  tne  manner 
in  which  the  pen  is  gripped.     A  faulty  habit  of  many  writers 
is  that  they  grasp  the  pen  much  too  tightly.     As  a  result,  there 
is  a  tenseness  and  stiffness  of  the  whole  a.rm  and  hand.  Then 
the  hand  becomes  jerky  and  spasmodic  in  its  movements,  the 
fingers  become  rigid,  and  help  in  character  formation  is  en- 
tirely lost.     I^oreover,  the  excessive  strains  v;ear  on  the  mus- 
cles.    Therefore,  the  pen  should  be  held  lightly,  exerting 


(1)  "The  Mastery  of  Shorthand"  -  David  Wolfe  Brown 
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just  enough  pressure  to  control  its  movements,  and  above  all, 
the  muscles  should  be  relaxed. 

Just  as  the  pen  should  be  held  lightly,  so  should  the 
hand  rest  lightly  on  the  paper.     If  the  hand  rests  heavily 
on  the  paper,  speed  will  be  hampered.     This  fault  is  often  the 
result  of  gripping  the  pen  too  tightly  or  may  be  accentuated 
by  using  a  hard  lead  pencil  or  a  stiff  pen  which  requires  un- 
due pressure  to  register.     Iloreover,  when  one  must  bear  on 
heavily  to  make  the  outlines  visible,  considerable  speed  is 
lost. 

It  seeins  to  be  a  fad  among  beginners'  to  write  large  spraw- 
ling notes.     Kot  only  is  a  great  amount  of  time  utilized  in 
the  writing  of  each  outline,  but  these  large  notes  require 
the  use  of  more  lines  and  pages,  and  consequently,  time  is 
consumed  in  going  from  line  to  line  and  from  pas:,e  to  page. 

Although  much  of  the  loss  of  time  between  outlines  is 
due,  especially  in  the  beginning  classes,  to  mental  hesitation, 
as  has  been  stated  here,  the  manual  fa.ults  such  as  lifting  the 
entire  hand  from  the  paoer  between  outlines  and  lifting  the  pen 
too  high,  are  practiced  even  by  those  who  are  considered  ex- 
perienced writers. 

The  hand  need  not  be  lifted  at  any  time  during  the  writing 
of  a  line,  and  in  addition,  it  need  not  be  lifted  during  the 
writing  of  a  pcge  until  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
over  the  page.     The  hand  should  rest  on  the  nails  of  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  and  should  glide  along  smoothly,  continu- 
ously, and  lightly.     The  wrist  should  not  touch  the  paper,  and 
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only  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  which  hold  the  pen  should 
be  lifted. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  need  for  lifting  the  pen  in  the 
air,   "for  the  closer  the  pen  is  kept  to  the  paper,  and  the 
shorter  the  distance  it  has  to  travel,  the  more  speed  is  pos- 
sible." ^-^^ 

With  the  completion  of  the  discussion  of  the  mental  and 
liianual  obstacles,  it  is  fitting  to  say  at  this  time  that  if 
all  the  obstacles  in  existence  are  eliminated,  it  does  not 
mean  that  speed  v/ill  be  produced,  for  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
stacles is  only  a  negative  process.     The  real  motive  pov:er 
which  is  oehind  rapid  writing  is  practice .  practice .  practice . . 
Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  speed  attainment  in  shorthand 
work  is  merely  the  lack  of  practice  which  is  intelligent  and 
systematic. 

As  a  result  of  t:iis  discussion  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
teacher  who  tea^ches  shorthand  principles  without  any  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  to  execute  movements,   is  only  performing  one 
half  of  her  work.     Manual  facility  can  be  cultivated,  and  it 
is  the  ousiness  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate  it  wherever  neces- 
sary,    liexe  knov/ledge  of  principles  is  of  no  use  unless  ac- 
companied by  speed  in  writing.     A  few  weeks  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  may  result  in  the  elimination  of  the 
faults  of  the  pupils  which  hinder  them  in  their  speed  at- 
tainment.    Any  person  who  expects  to  excel  as  a  writer  of 
shorthand  must  know  how  to  move  the  fingers  nimbly  across  the 

(1)  "The  Mastery  of  Shorthand"  -  David  ?;olfe  Brown 
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paper;  such  knowledge  is  not  given  by  the  mere  \inder standing 

of  principles;  the  solution  lies  in  the  words  DRILL  and  PRACTICE. 

As  another  important  feature,  the  teacher  should  realize 

the  importance  of  making  haste  slowly.     From  the  very  start 

careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  shapes  and  positions 

of  the  letters  for  neatness  is  usually  sacrificed  for  all  time 

if  this  procedure  is  not  followed.     In  fact,  no  attempt  should 

be  made  to  write  speedily/  until  good  habits  are  thorougiily 

established  for  "habits  of  slovenly  writing  when  once  firmly 

(1) 

fix      cazi  rarely  be  reformed.  " 

Beauty  of  outline  should  be  the  aim  of  every  beginner,  . 
and  he  should  be  cautioned  against  hurried,  clumsy  execution. 
If  the  teacher's  snorthand  is  not  perfectly  executed,  the 
beginner  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  it,  for  both  his  mind 
and  hand  will  follow  the  models  which  he  sees  before  him. 

Once  beauty  of  form  is  attained,  the  te- cher  should  guard 
against  the  pupils*  losing  it  by  devoting  a  portion  of  each 
class  period  to  the  writing  of  outlines  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  attain  symmetry  and  beauty. 

As  a  final  plea  for  making  haste  slowly,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  pupil  who  unfortunately  is  hurried  through 
his  shorthand  work  not  only  fails  to  master  the  principles, 
but  also  loses  the  progressive  training  of  the  hand. 

(1)  "The  Haster.y  of  Shorthand"  -  David  Wolfe  Brown 
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Combining  Theory  with  Practice 

Prompt  application  is  the  key  to  the  mastery  of  prin- 
ciples.    Therefore,  after  each  rule  is  presented,  there  should 
be  intense  drill  upon  it.     In  fact,  at  least  80^^  or  'BQffo  of 
the  time  in  the  theory  class  should  be  devoted  to  practice. 

As  the  pupils  advance  in  their  theory  v/ork,  the  teacher 
should  assign  business  letters  which  involve  the  principles 
of  each  lesson.     In  addition  to  being  able  to  write  these 
from  dictation,  they  should  be  asked  to  read  from  engraved 
notes  at  a  rapid  rate.     Thus  before  the  manual  is  finished, 
speed  work  is  gradually  introduced. 

Introduction  of  dictation  and  speed  work  before  the 
completion  of  the  manual  serves  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Furnishes  necessary  practice  for  application 
of  principles  to  new  matter. 

2.  Increases  shorthand  vocabulary. 

3.  Eliminates  any  disorganization  or  malad- 
justment which  might  arise  from  a  sharp 
transition  from  the  theory  to  the  dic- 
tation class,  (l) 

The  learning  of  rules  is  net  so  important,  but  the  pu- 
pils must  be  able  to  apply  the  rules,  and  many  teachers  main- 
tain thet  this  can't  be  done  unless  the  rules  are  first  memo- 
rized.    In  addition  to  knowing  the  rules,  practice  of  words 
in  application  is  necessary  if  the  rule  is  to  be  actually  im- 
derstood.     Only  1    '  of  the  class  period  should  be  devoted  to 
theory  and,  as  has  been  stated,  90"''  should  be  given  over  to 
the  dictation  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  found  in  the  Llan- 
ual  and  Speed  Studies.     All  the  supplementary  work  that  is 

(l)  "Teaching  Business  Subjects  in  the  Secondary  Schools" 
Conner  T.  Jones 
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possible  should  "oe  given.     No  teacher  should  rely  on  reviews, 
but  should  carry  on  theory  work  thoroughly  from  the  very  first 
lesson,  and  finally,  new  matter  should  never  be  dictated  twice 
until  all  outlines  have  been  placed  on  the  board  and  pupils' 
outlines  corrected. 
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Chapter  VI 
Testing  and  Marking 

The  subject  of  tasting  is  one  v/hich  causes  considerable 
controversy  ainong  teachers.     There  are  some  teachers  who  do 
not  believe  in  giving  tests  because  they  maintain  that  a  pu- 
pil becou-es  so  nerv^.us  he  never  shows  his  real  ability.  This 
stand  is  not  the  best  to  be  taken  by  any  teacher,  for  life 
itself  is  a  test;  every  act  which  a  man  in  business  performs 
is  a  t3st,  for  it  must  not  only  convey  his  ideas,  but  it  must 
also  bring  about  results.     Therefore,  if  such  conditions  will 
be  met  in  the  world  of  business,  no  teacher  should  neglect 
the  standards  of  the  classroom  in  this  regard. 

All  tests  are  concerned  with: 

1.  Why  test  (aim) 

2.  TlTiat  test  (subject  matter) 

3.  How  test  (method) 

In  regard  to  the  first  principle  "7/hy  test"  it  may  be 
stated  that  tests  are  not  always  given  so  the  teacher  might 
find  out  what  knowledge  the  pupils  possess.     They  are  more 
coffimonly  used  for  the  student's  own  benefit — so  he  will  be- 
come familiar  with  his  own  weaknesses,  and  as  a  result,  be 
able  to  strengthen  them.     In  addition,  they  do  estimate  the 
progress  of  the  student,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  tell  whether 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  course  are  being  realized.  In 
no  other  way  can  this  information  be  secured  ether  than  by 
giving  frequent  tests. 

(l;  "Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand"  -  Lo-iax  and  \Valsh 
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Before  the  teacher  begins  her  instructions,  she  should 
have  in  !nind  the  goal  toward  which  she  plans  to  work,  and  upon 
which  material  her  tests  should  he  based.     Therefore,  she 
should  have  a  definite  irinimum  requirement  which  must  be  reached 
before  a  pupil  can  receive  credit  for  the  course.     The  fol- 
lowing is  recommended  as  a  standard  for  graduation: 

1.  Ability  to  write  for  a  period  of  five 
minutes  fro::i  dictation  of  solid  .natter 
and  business  letters  at  a  rate  of  one 
hundred  (ICO)  words  per  /ninute. 

2.  Ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter 
at  twenty-five  (25)  words  per  minute. 

3.  A  demonstration  of  ability  under  busi- 
ness office  conditions  to  prepare 
letters  of  ordinary  difficulty  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time.  (1) 

In  addition  to  knowing  what  the  goal  is  toward  which 

she  is  v;orking,  the  teacher  should  know  what  "ability"  in 

shorthand  work  signifies  in  order  that  she  may  test  this 

ability;  ability  in  shorthand  work  may  be  analyzed  into: 

1.  Ability  to  translate  words  into  short- 
hand syu'bols;  i.  e.  the  acquisition  of 
a  shorthand  vocabulary. 

2.  Ability  to  form  the  characters  well. 

3.  Ability  to  write  in  shorthand  with  a 
certain  speed. 

4.  Ability  to  read  shorthand,  i.   e,  trans- 
late into  English.  (2) 

Elmer  R.  Hoke  has  constructed  a  series  of  scales  for  each 

of  these  abilities  in  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 


(1)  "Teaching  Bus.  Subj.   in  the  Secondary  School"  C.  T.  Jones 

(2)  "Ueasurements  in  Secondary  Education"  Percival  11.  Symonds 


Hoke ' s  Vocabulary  Tests 

To  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  a  shorthand  vocabulary,  a 
set  of  ten  vocabulary  tests  were  devised,  each  test  contain- 
ing 150  words.     Therefore,  1500  words  are  tested  in  the  com- 
plete set.     One  thousand  of  these  words  were  taken  from  the 
Ayres  list  of  one  thousand  of  the  most  common  words  from  a  spel^ 
ling  standpoint.     Five  hundred  of  the  most  frequent  phrases, 
selected  after  an  investigation  by  Hoke,  completes  Hoke's  vo- 
cabulary tests.     The  difficulty  of  these  tests  is  practically 
the  same.     Each  one  contains  both  easy  and  hard  v/ords,  and 
no  time  limit  is  set.     If  the  whole  set  of  ten  are  given  at 
the  end  of  a  course,  a  good  inventory  of  shorthand  knowledge 
would  be  acquired. 

On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  a  measuring  scale  for  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  wes  devised.     This  contains  all  the  fifteen 
hundred  words  included  in  the  set  of  ten  vocabulary  tests.  In- 
stead of  using  the  set,  the  teacher  may  use  this  scale  for  ma- 
king her  own  tests.     This  scale  contains  twenty-one  columns 
which  have  various  numbers  of  v/ords.     The  one  thousand  most 
common  words  are  printed  in  Roman  type,  and  the  five  hundred 
phrases  are  printed  in  italics.     All  the  words  in  one  column 
are  of  approximate  difficulty,  and  the  steps  in  difficulty 
from  one  column  to  the  next  are  approximately  the  same.  At 
the  top  of  each  colu.iin  are  njr.:ber s  which  indicate  about  what 
percentage  of  correct  shorthand  outlines  the  teacher  should 
expect  to  attain  from  the  pupils,  i.  e.  if  twenty  words  are 
selected  from  the  column  marked  88,  it  is  reasonaole  to  expect 
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that  the  average  score  for  an  entire  class  will  be  a-prox- 
imately  88''-.     However,  the  score  ;iiay  difier  according  to  the 
amount  of  instruction  received;  therefore,  clas-'es  with  one 
year's  instruction  may  be  expected  to  do  work  three  points 
lower,  than  the  figure  on  the  scale,  and  classes  with  from 
one  and  ore  half  to  two  years'  instruction  should  do  work  three 
points  higher. 

These  values  which  are  on  this  scale  were  computed  from 
452,700  outlines  or  the  attempts  by  2818  pupils  in  various 
schools. 

If  a  teacher  makes  out  her  own  tests  from  this  scale,  she 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  words  and  phrases  selec- 
ted should  be  in  accordance  with  the  test's  purpose,  i,   e.  she 
should  select  only  v/ords  which  pertain  to  or  whose  principles 
are  included  in  that  unit. 

As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  select  all  the.  words  and  phrases 
from  one  column,  or  from  a  middle  colu.im,  bu/:  not  from  a  very 
easy  or  very  difficult  one  at  either  end  of  the  scale.  Hore- 
over,  differences  in  difficulties  will  have  to  be  recognized 
if  words  are  selected  at  random  from  all  the  columns. 

In  order  to  test  the  aJoility  to  v/rite  shorthand  well,  a 

scale  of  shorthand  quality  of  v.riting  was  devised  by  Hoke.  The 

procedure  which  he  followed  in  constructing  this  scale  has 

been  carefully  described  by  him: 

"First,  a  collection  of  254  specimens  of  short- 
hand was  made  from  Irving 's  Sketch  Book.  These  speci- 
mens were  copied  by  shorthand  students,  yielding 
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1155  samples.     Six  specimens  from  the  Gregg  office, 
written  by  experts,  and  tv:enty  specimens  by  summer- 
school  students  who  had  never  had  any  instruction 
in  shorthand  were  included  in  the  samples.     One  of 
the  latter  specimens  was  selected  as  a  sample  having 
zero  merit.     Five  judges  sorted  these  1155  samples 
into  five  groups.     A  selection  was  then  made  of  41 
samples  in  e?ch  group,  yielding  205  specimens. 
Twelve  additional  judgments  were  obtained  on  the 
205  speci.-iens  and  this  time  they  were  graded  into 
10  piles.     Of  these,  40  specimens  were  selected 
whose  quality  differed  by  approximately  equal  amounts. 
These  40  specimens  were  then  engraved  and  sent  to 
shorthand  teachers  to  be  ranked  in  order  of  merit. 
Two  hundred  fifty  teachers  responded  and  an  average 
rank  was  obtained  of  the  forty  specimens.     The  dif- 
ference in  quality  was  determined  by  the  amount  of 
overlapping  of  judgments  in  terms  of  the  P.  E., 
using  the  usual  Thorndike  procedure.     Sixteen  of 
these  40  specimiens  subsequently  were  chosen  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  differ  from  one  another  in 
value  by  approximately  5  points  on  a  scale  of  100 
points.     This  set  of  sixteen  specimens  constitutes 
the  scal-e.  "  (l ) 

By  laying  a  sample  of  a  student's  shorthand  on  this  scale 
it  is  easy  to  apply  to  it  the  percentage  of  quality;  and  all 
pupils  should  strive  to  reach  the  best  type. 

The  third  test  which  Hoke  devised  was  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  speed  writing.     In  this  test  the  copy  is  provided 
in  both  printed  longhand  and  shorthand  with  a  space  left  be- 
low for  the  copying  of  the  shorthand.     By  using  both  the  short 
hand  and  longhand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  copying  does  in  no 
way  depend  upon  hearing  or  memory  or  does  one  have  to  ac- 
commodate speed  to  the  dicta.tion  rate.     After  trying  this  test 
on  shorthand  experts,   it  was  found  that  they  could  not  copy 
as  quickly  as  they  could  take  dictation.     This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  accusto.ned  themselves  to  write  from  the 
spoken  language  as  a  ..latter  of  habit. 


(l)   "Measurement  in  Secondary  Education"  -  Percival  ll.  Symonds 


Finally,  the  last  test  devised  by  Hoke  was  to  test  the 

ability  to  read  shorthand. 

"To  test  ability  to  read  shorthand  a  imique 
procedure  was  adopted.     Two  business  letters  exac- 
tly five  hundred  words  in  length  \vere  chosen.  Svery 
tenth  word  also  has  an  alternate  word  written  some- 
times above  it  axid  sometimes  below  it- -a  purely 
chance  order  was  cosen — to  avoid  any  advantage  from 
guessing.     The  person  tested  chooses  the  correct 
word.     The  letter  itself  is  v.ritteia  in  shorthand, 
but  every  tenth  word  v;ith  its  alternate  is  written 
in  English.     The  alternate  words  were  chosen  in 
order  from  one  of  the  columns  in  the  Ayres  Spelling 
Scale  in  order  to  make  the  choice  of  alternative 
v;ords  purely  random  asid  particularly  to  avoid  words 
where  fine  discrimination  is  needed  in  making  the 
choice.     The  test  was  first  tried  out  in  English  to 
make  sure  that  there  were  no  inherent  difficulties 
in  the  choice  of  words.     Three  choices  that  seemed 
to  offer  inherent  difficulties  were  changed  before 
the  shorthand  form  was  constructed.     The  test  is 
scored  according  to  the  key  provided  as  "the  num- 
ber of  words  read  correctly  per  minute  (three  min- 
utes allowed}."    Koke  states  the  method  of  scoring 
calls  for  subtracting  the  nu;mber  wrong  from  the 
number  right.     A  correlation  of  . 55  obtained  from 
41  ca?-s  was  found  between  number  of  woros  read 
aloud  from  a  passage  of  shorthand  notes  for  three 
minutes  and  the  scores  on  the  reading  tests."  (l) 

Another  test  which  has  been  formulated  by  Elmer  Koke  is 

"The  Hoke  Prognostic  Te?t  of  Stenographic  Ability. "  The 

general  statement  which  is  mrde  with  regard  to  this  test  is: 

"The  main  pur-oose  of  the  prognostic  test  is  to 
provide  data  which  will  enacle  the  teacher  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  instruction  of  the  short- 
hand student.     If  we  knov;  in  advance  something  of  the 
student's  native  ability,  or  lack  of  it,  we  can 
she-pe  our  courses  of  instruction  more  intelligently 
so  far  as  the  iridividual  student  is  conceriied.  It 
is  certain  that  the  basic  training  or  background 
available  in  the  study  of  shorthand  va^ries  tremen- 
dously T/ith  the  individual  student,  although  all  in 
any  group  may  have  had  approximately  the  same  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  fundamental  education  neces- 
sary to  the  professional  practice  of  shorthand.  These 


(l)  "Measurement  in  Secondary  ii^ducation"  -  Percival  Symonds 


differences  .nay  "be  due  to  native  or  acquired  abili- 
ties.    It  see.:is,  therefore,  e.rdnently  worth-v;hile  to 
endeavor  to  construct  some  measure  by  which  the  cap- 
acity for  success  in  shorthand  may  be  predicted  with 
as  great  accuracy  as  possible.     The  prognostic  test 
aims  to  supply  the  teacher  v/ith  very  definite  data 
helpful  in  the  classification  of  students,  in  dis- 
covering- their  ;veaknes-es,  and  in  shaping  the  in- 
struction to  solve  individual  problems."  (l) 

The  test  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Motor  reection :    As  both  shorthand  and  type- 
writing require  rapid  and  skillful  ir.otor  re- 
actions, such  as  tapping  the  keys  and  making 
various  symbols  on  paper,  this  test,  which  re- 
quires the  making  as  quickly  as  possible  of 
five  lines  in  each  block  attempts  to  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  a  similarly  analagous 
motor  reaction. 

2.  Speed  of  V;rit inR- ;     Shorthand  depends  to  a  large 
degree  upon  spe-cd.     As  longhand  writing  is 
si.'ilar  to  the  characters  used  in  shorthand,  the 
speed  of  longhand  writing  should  correlate 
highly  with  shorthand.     In  this  case,  the  pu- 
pil is  asked  to  copy  a  short  stanza  of  a  poem, 

2.  w.ual i t y  of  vTrit ing :     This  is  important  because 
in  shorthand  one  must  be  able  to  read  one's  own 
notes.     Therefore,  quality  of  longhand  writing- 
correlates  with  shorthand  writing.     Scoring  on 
this  phase  is  taken  from  test  tv:o  above. 

4.  Speed  of  Reading :     If  one  reads  rapidly  in 
longhand,   it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  he 
will  read  rapidly  in  shorthand.     In  this  test, 
printed  material  is  to  be  read.     About  every 
tenth  word  are  two  words  in  parenthesis.  The 
pupils  are  to  underline  the  word  which  fits  into 
the  sense  of  the  material. 

5.  Memo ry ;     Not  only  must  the  stenogrgher  memorize 
outlines,  phrases,  and  brief  forms,  but  she  must 
keep  in  mind  majiy  sentences  at  a  time  vhile  being 
dictated  to.     In  this  test  a  sentence  consisting 
of  25  words  is  read.     The  pupils  are  then  given 

a  minute  and  a  half  to  write  it  from  memory, 
writing  only  one  v;ord  in  each  block  supplied  on 
the  paper.     When  this  sentence  is  completed,  three 
more  are  dictated  by  the  teacher  in  the  same  way. 


"Prognostic  Test  of  Stenographic  Ability"  -  Elmer  R.  H 
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^«  Spelling ;    Every  stenographer  must  know  how  to 

spell,  not  only  correctly,  but  rapidly.     This  teet 
is  to  measure  not  only  spelling  ability,  "but 
speed  of  spelling.     Herein  are  included  60  words, 
each  of  which  are  printed  twice,  one  correctly  and 
one  misspelled.     Pupils  are  to  read  as  quickly  as 
possible,  underlining  the  correct  form. 

7.   Symbols :     In  shorthand  the  association  and  rapid 

substitution  of  symbols  is  an  important  factor.  This 
test  is  used  as  a  basis  for  prediction  as  to  v/hether 
a  pupil  will  learn  symbols  readily  and  deal  with  them 
rapidly.     Across  the  top  of  the  page  are  numerals 
and  letters:  1 — d,  2 — g,  o — x,  etc.     After  each  num- 
ber on  the  page,  the  pupils  are  to  write  the  letter 
that  goes  with  it  according  to  the  scale  at  the  top. 

Directions  for  giving  and  scoring  accompany  the  tests  and 

need  not  be  discussed  here. 

After  this  test  ha^s  been  given,  and  it  is  deterT.ined 

whether  or  not  a  pupil  has  the  ability  to  write  shorthand, 

they  may  be  requested  not  to  take  it  or  vice  versa.  Many 

times  the  pupils  disregard  the  scores  derived  and  insist  upon 

taking  the  course  regardless. 


Ethel  A.  Rollinson  Tests  (Diagnostic) 

The  last  well-known  test  of  this  standardized  type  was 
devised  by  Ethel  Rollinson.     The  series  is  called  "Diagnostic 
Shorthand  Tests,"  and  there  is  one  set  for  each  of  the  first 
four  chapters  of  the  manual.     They  are  very  similar  to  the 
Hoke  tests  and  contain  tests  on: 

1.  Vocabulary 

2.  Penmanship 
Speed 

3.  Taking  Dictation 

4.  Reading 
IVord  Meaning 
Comprehension 
Rate 

If  these  diagnostic  tests  are  used  continually,  they  ful- 
fill certain  purposes  among  the  most  important  of  v;hich  are 
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the  following: 

1.  Eliminate  pupils  who  have  not  the  capacity 
for  using  shorthand 

2.  Encourage  pupils  who  have  difficulty,  but 
for  whom  shorthand  may  be  useful 

5.  Advance  oright  students 

4.  Generally  improve  instruction 
Knowledge  principles 
Penmanship  Ability 
Facility  of  v.ritin^ 
Reading  ability  (l; 

Among  the  many  pupils  who  take  shorthand  in  the  schools, 
there  are  those  who  do  excellent  work  at  first  in  regard  to 
knowledge  principles,  but  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second 
year,  they  are  labelled  as  hopeless  failures.     The  reason  is 
that  they  can't  get  their  minds  and  pencils  to  work  quickly 
and  in  accord.     Therefore,   it  is  obvious  that  these  pupils  can 
never  join  the  ranks  of  the  good  stenographers.     All  the 
time  which  was  wasted  in  studying  something  which  they  never 
can  use  might  well  have  been  spent  in  learning  something 
else  which  would  benefit  them  after  they  left  school. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  failures  didn't  show  up 
until  almost  the  end.     If  some  method  could  have  been  used  to 
predict  failure,  the  pupils  would  h'=ve  benefited.  Therefore, 
Ethel  A.  Rollinson  devised  her  diagnostic  tests  "to  indicate 
specific  difficulties  in  every  phase  of  usable  shorthand."  (£■) 

To  do  this,  the  questions  v/hich  follow  were  used  in  con- 
sidering the  working  out  of  the  tests: 

(1)  "Manual  for  Diagnostic  Shorthand  Tests"  -  E.  A.  Rollinson 

(2)  Ibid 


1.  Does  the  class,  and  do  the  pupils  in  this  class, 
understand  the  principles  included  in  each  dB,pter? 
Can  they  write  according  to  these  principles? 

2.  Can  the  class,  and  can  the  pupils  in  this  class, 
write  according  to  the  best  standards  set  for  Gregg 
Shorthand  ? 

3.  Can  the  class,  and  can  the  pupils  in  this  class, 
write  accurate  shorthand  as  viell  as  ra;oid  shorthand? 

4.  Can  the  class,  and  can  the  pu  ils  in  this  class, 
read  shorthand  notes  fluently  and  with  sense?  tl) 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  who  will  fail  and  who 
will  not.     However,  if  a  pupil  continually  fails  on  these 
tests,  it  is  obvious  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  success- 
ful work  in  the  future.     Therefore,  it  should  be  requested 
that  he  drop  the  subject.     However,  if  a  puoil  fails  on  but 
one  or  two  tests,  it  means  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do  the 
work  if  he  wishes  to  as  evidenced  by  his  passing  the  reinain- 
ing  tests.     T-ierefore,  a  little  motivation  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  him  a  successful  member  of  the  class. 

After  the  possible  failures  ha,ve  been  eliminated,  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  should  turn  to  the  poorer  students. 
They  are  the  pupils  who  will  need  a  little  extra  guidance  and 
bolstering  up  as  they  go  along.     Those  who  have  many  quali- 
fications of  a  good  stenographer  should  be  encouraged  to  put 
greater  effort  into  their  work,  and  they  should  be  directed 
carefully  and  judiciously. 

Just  as  there  will  be  dull  one?  in  this  class,  so  will 
there  be  bright  ones.     If  the  bright  pupils  have  to  lag 
along  with  the  dull,  they  will  soon  lose  interest.  Therefore, 

(l)  "Manual  for  Diagnostic  Shorthand  Tests"  -  E.  A.  Rollinson 


they  should  be  given  special  assignments  of  supplementary 
material  or  material  in  which  they  have  weaknesses.  TTlien 
they  realize  that  these  special  assignments  are  given  for  a 
specific  purpose,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  administra- 
tion,    ^ork  of  this  nature  will  tend  to  keep  the  bright  stu- 
dents on  the  alert  and  up  to  their  cest  standards  of  work. 

The  practicability  of  the?e  tests  when  used  for  iLaprove- 
ment  of  instruction  will  depend  to  a  great  e.xtent  upon  the 
used  to  which  they  are  put. 

They  may  be  used  most  advantageously  when  knowledge  of 
principles  are  to  be  tested,  for  the  teacher  can  deter.nine 
by  scores  if  there  has  been  sufficient  or  insufficient  in- 
struction, overlearning,  or  some  flow  in  the  instruction  due 
to  the  apportionment  of  time  or  the  types  of  drills  used. 
The  errors  should  be  tabulated  and  those  which  occurred  most 
frequently  should  form  the  basis  of  class  drill. 

Individual  failures  should  be  treated  as  such  and  not 
given  over  to  class  work.     There  should  be  an  analysis  of 
errors  to  determine  what  t/.e  pupils  know  and  what  they  don't 
know.     In  conferences  the  teacher  should  atte^-npt  to  find  out 
the  difficulties;  then  special  assignments  should  be  made  to 
aid  in  their  correction.     If  this  is  done,  and  all  work  is 
carefully  follov/ed  up,  there  will  be  fewer  failures,  and 
the  teacher  will  save  herself  much  time  and  worry  at  a  later 
time. 

The  amount  of  work  which  will  be  done  with  penmanship 
drills  will  depend  upon  the  ranking  of  the  class  in  this  phase. 
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First,  the  type  of  error  should  be  determined  and  thoee  upon 

which  the  majority  of  the  class  fail  should  be  selected  with 

penmanship  drills  which  will  aid  in  correcting  the  difficulty. 

Of  course,  individ^oal  drills  will  also  be  assigned  to 

those  who  make  errors  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  class. 

, Before  a  drill  is  given,  the  teacher  should  analyze  it 

to  determine  v;hat  particular  standard  will  be  benefited;  and 

in  so  doing  she  should  take  the  following  into  consideration; 

1.  General  size  and  slant  of  strokes  and 
vowel  signs 

c,.  Relative  sizes  of  strokes  and  vowels 

3.  Evenness-  of  size  in  strokes  and  vov/els 

4.  Straightness  of  straight  strokes 

5.  Curved  stroke  for.riation 

6.  Vowel  joinings 

7.  Compactness 

8.  Lightness  of  outline 
S.  Fluency 

10.  Accuracy  ^"^^ 
■yiTien  determining  facility  of  writing,  much  the  sa.':ie  pro- 
cedure is  followed  in  regard  to  individual  and  class  work. 
Daily  drills  should  be  assigned  that  will  tend  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  facility.     The  tea.cher  should  pus    as  hard 
as  she  can  so  facile  outlines  will  be  made  from  the  start. 
Dictation  drills  are  the  best  type  for  this  phase  of  the 
work,  but  if  the  pupils  must  do  coiy  work  at  home,  the27  should 
read  as  much  as  the  mind  can  hold  and  then  v/rite,  continuing 
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this  throughout  the  whole  lesson. 

To  improve  the  reading  a"bility  the  following  raetiiOd  may 
"be  used: 

"Take  the  text  book  and  have  the  students 
read  dovra  the  columns  of  the  general  exercises  over 
8-nd  over  again.     To  get  the  best  results  out  of 
this,  have  the  students  cover  all  but  the  last 
column  on  the  page  which  will  be  a  shorthand  column. 
Have  this  column  read  down  smoothly  and  rhythmically 
at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  possible.     Teach  the  students 
to  see  the  outli..e,  determine  the  word,  say  the 
word  aloud,  and  while  saying  this  word,  look  at 
the  next  outline.     Have  the  class  read  together 
occasionally,  but  this  must  not  be  overworked  for 
soon  some  students  v;ill  lead  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  the  lazy  or  the  poor  students  will  do 
no  v/ork.     Generally  have  one  student  reed  and  the 
rest  follow  the  reading.     Tapping  on  the  desk  at 
the  time  he  has  set  will  keep  him  up  to  the  mark, 
or  make  him  work  hard  to  try  to  keep  up.     This  will 
forestall  the  habit  of  reading  at  an  outline  be- 
fore grasping  it  completely,  of  going  back  to  re- 
read, or  filling  up  with  er  the  thinking  tim.e,  and 
of  all  undue  hesitancy. "  TT) 

If  a  teacher  has  in  mind  what  she  is  a.iming  at,  her  work  will 

be  much  more  efficient  a^id  she  will  reach  her  goal  much  sooner. 

In  order  to  aid  the  teacher,  the  following  specific  ai.ns  for 

the  tests  are  -,iven  by  their  a<.ut:ior: 

S'oecif ic  Ai..>s  for  Tests  in  Knowledge  of  Principles 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  class  as  a  whole  under- 
stands the  principles  taught  in  each  of  the 
first  four  chapters  of  the  text. 

2.  To  determine  whether  the  pupils  as  individuals 
understand  the  principles  taught  in  each  of  the 
first  four  chapters  of  the  text. 

3.  To  check  the  class  with  the  established  norm 

4.  To  rank  relatively  the  students  in  the  class 

5.  To  check  the  students  with  the  established  norm 

6.  To  indicate  the  amount  of  time  which  must  be 
spent  in  class  on  drills  for  each  chapter  be- 
fore starting  upon  the  next. 
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7.  To  indicate  the  particular  drills  necessary  for 
the  class  as  a  whole 

8.  To  show  the  parts  of  the  v/ork  upon  which  indi- 
viduals need  special  attention. 

9.  To  determine  the  improvement  in  the  mastery  of 
the  principles. 

Specific  Ai:-s  Set  for  Tests  on  Pen-r.anship  Ability 

1.  To  determine  the  fluency  and  accuracy  of  the 
class  penmanship 

2,.  To  determine  how  well  the  students  indivi- 
dually can  apply  the  penmanship  principles 

3.  To  check  the  class  as  a  whole  with  the  established  norm. 

4.  To  rank  the  students  in  the  class  relatively 

5.  To  check  the  students  individually  with  the  es- 
tablished norm 

6.  To  indicate  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  class 
room  work  on  penmanship  drills 

7.  To  indicate  the  particular  drills  necessary  for  class 
work. 

8.  To  show  v;hat  students  need  special  guidance  and  along 
what  particular  lines 

S.  To  picture  the  improvement  in  penmanship 

Specific  Aims  Set  for  Tests  on  Facility  of  Writing 

1.  To  find  out  the  exact  facility  of  the  cla.ss  in 
writing  shorthand  outlines. 

S.  To  determine  the  exact  facility  of  each  indi- 
vidual for  writing,-  shorthand  notes. 

5.  To  check  up  the  class  with  the  established  norm. 

4.  To  determine  how  much  class  tine  must  be  de- 
voted to  f£,cility  drills  before  starting  the 
next  chapter. 

5.  To  check  the  individual  students  with  the  es- 
tablished norm 

6.  To  determine  what  individuals  need  special 
facility  aids  and  v;hat  particular  drills  they 
require . 

7.  To  determine  the  pupil  improv-ment  in  short- 
hand facility. 

Specific  Aii.:s  Set  for  Tests  on  Reading  Ability 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  class  as  a  whole  is 

up  to  the  standard  norm 
2    To  rank  relatively  the  students  in  reading 

ability 

3.   To  check  the  inGiviouals  with  the  established 
norm. 


4.  To  determine  the  time  that  must  be  spent  in 
the  class  hour  in  drills  to  aid  reading  and 
develop  reading  ability 

5.  To  determine  what  students  need  special  drills 
to  increase  reading  aoility 

6.  To  measure  the  improvement  of  the  class  e;nd 
the  individuals.  (1) 

general  Technique  of  Testing 

\irhen  administering  tests  there  are  certain  techniques 
to  be  considered.     In  the  first  place,  all  the  important 
principles  should  be  covered.     Only  clear,   sensible,  a.nd  un- 
derstandable questions  should  be  asked.     Before  the  pupils 
start  to  write,  they  should  be  cautioned  to  reaa  all  in- 
structions carefully,  and  v/hen  they  have  finished,  their  pa- 
pers should  be  nes.t  and  systematically  arranged.     Alrays  be- 
fore submitting  the  papers,  the  pupils  should  reread  the 
answers.     Every  student  should  feel  perfectly  at  ease,  and 
they  should  attempt  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  nervousness. 
There  is  no  better  cure  for  nervousness  than  giving  frequent 
tests,  for  then  the  pui'ils  become  accustomed  to  them  and 
take  them  as  a  matter  of  course.     Unless  printed  standardized 
tests  are  used,  the  teacher  should  always  dictate  them  to 
accustom  the  pupils  to  this  phase  from  the  very  beginning; 
for  when  they  go  into  a  business  office,  what  they  will  en- 
counter will  be  dictation,  and  very  seldom  will  they  have  to 
copy  a  longhand  letter.     After  the  test  has  been  given,  trans- 
cription should  always  be  required. 

In  the  advanced  classes,  dict?,tion  tests  should  be  given 
weekly;  if  this  is  not  possible,  at  least  one  every  tv/o  weeks 
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should  be  given.     They  should  be  sufficiently  long  eno-ogh  to 
test  sustained  speed  and  not  what  can  be  done  on  a  short 
spurt.     In  addition  to  letters,   solid  material  should  be  given, 
and  it  should  be  that  upon  which  the  student  has  had  no  pre- 
vious prpctice  and  with  which  he  is  totally  unfamiliar. 

In  the  theory  class,  a  quiz  should  be  given  at  the  end 
of  each  unit,  er^cr.  c  apter,  and  when  the  manual  has  been  com- 
pleted, a  test  should  cover  the  whole  book.     Fnile  words  alone 
will  make  up  the  unit  quiz,  questions  and  words  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  chapter  quiz.     Taen  the  time  comes  thst  pu- 
pils are  able  to  think  in  terms  of  shorthand,  they  should  be 
given  new  and  unfamiliar  words  in  their  tests. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  daily  quizzes  or  fre- 
quent short  tests  in  order  to  stimulate  the  pupils  and  to 
inform  both  pupils  and  teacher  lust  how  much  progress  is  be- 
ing made. 


Grading-  the  Tests 


When  the  tests  are  transcribed  on  the  typewriter,  there 

is  a  certain  method  of  gredlng  which  has  been  suggested  as 
follows : 

Misspelled  lord  3  count 

Word  omitted,  transposed,  misused  1 

Improperly  divided  word  ^ 

Llisplaced  period  or  interrogation  1 

Other  punctuation  t: 

Type  error  .  J 

Erasure  -I 

Erasure  carelessly  made  J 

Strikeover  5 
Longhand  interlineation  not 

accepted  1 


A  mark  o 


aope-rs  to  be  the  proper  degree  of  ac- 


curacy required  for  students*  v.ork.     To  ascertain  this 
degree  of  accuracy,   subtract  the  nuniber  of  error  counts 
froin  the  total  number  of  v:ordE  dictated  and  divide  tre  re- 
mainder by  the  tctel  words  dictated. 
For  example : 


Total  number  of  words  dictated 
Six  error  counts  made,  sub- 
tra.ct  3  from  300 

Leaves 


300 


o 


S94 


Divide  294  by  300 
''l ) 

Gives  98fo  ^ 
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Analysis  of  Kinds  of  Tests 

A.  Intelligence  tests 

Measure  the  native  ability  to  learn 

B.  Educational  or  Achievement  Tests 
Measure  use  of  ability  to  learn 

1.  Analytical  or  New  Type 

a.  Recognition  type — measures  judgment 
or  discrimination. 

b.  Recall  type — measures  memory 

2.  Synthetical  or  Essay  Type 

Tends  to  measure  memory,  judgment, 
reasoning;  may  involve  integration  z-^) 
of  knowledges,  skills,  and  ideals. 

Values  of  Analytical  and  STibhetical  Tests 

Reflective  thinking  involves  both  analysis  and  synthesis. 
Therefore,  no  test  is  co.nplete  unless  it  includes  both  pro- 
cesses. 

The  old  type  or  written  examination  tests  the  ability  of 
the  pupil  to  put  together  or  synthesize  what  he  has  learned 
in  the  theory  class  into  a  dictation  and  transcription  problem. 

In  the  learning  of  life  experiences,  a  person  is  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  breaking  apart  or  analyzing  and  of 
putting  together  or  synthesizing.     Therefore,  in  order  that 
a  test  have  this  two-fold  nature,  a  wise  combination  of  both 
the  new  type  and  the  old  type  test  is  advisable.  !.loreover, 
this  plan  is  better  than  using  either  one  of  the  two  types 
exclusively. 
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SCO ring  the  Analytical  and  Synthetical  Tests 

A  specific  method  of  scoring  these  tests  has  been  de- 
vised to  aid  the  teacher  when  correcting: 

The  values  attached  to  the  different  parts  are: 


Wo rd  List 

Subtract  the  number  of  errors  from  100  and 
divide  the  result  by  2. 

Outline  must  be  wholly  correct. 

No  credit  for  word  v;hich  is  incorrectly  transcribed. 


Matching 

If  the  exercises  are  not  finished,  due  to  lack  of 
tir^e,  the  score  should  be  the  total  number  of 
correct  responses,  thus  giving  the  rapid  worker  who 
works    accurately,  the  advantage,  and  penalizes  the 
slow  workers  since  this  is  an  actual  business  of- 
fice situation. 

Transcription  of  Connected  Matter 

No  absolute  standard  can  be  set  as  there  is  no 
absolute  standard  for  difficulty  of  material.  One 
may  follow  the  rules  of  the  Gregg  77riter  Transcrip- 
tion Tests: 

1.  Rank  papers  in  order  from  the  most 
to  the  fewest  errors. 

2.  Divide  into  seven  or  eight  class 
intervals  depending  upon  grading 
system  of  school. 

3.  Tally  the  frequencies. 

If  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  scores  to  group 
around  one  class  interval,  it  should  be  assigned 
whatever  is  considered  the  average  for  that  school, 
say  75,  so  that  only  those  markedly  proficient  will 
receive  the  highest  grades. 


100  Words 
Connected  Matter 
Matching 


50 
30 
20 


100 


When  the  percentage  value  has  "been  arrived  at  in  this  way, 
multiply  by  .30  and  add  to  the  values  for  the  word  list  and 
the  matching  exercises.     This  will  result  in  a  per  cent  rating 
for  the  entire  examination.  ^ 


AdvantaR'es  of  Synthetical  and  Analytical  Tests 

Like  all  tests,  the  analytical  and  synthetical  test 
■  have  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  are  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

Advantages  of  Analytical  Tests : 

1.  As  in  nev;  type  tests  in  all  other  subjects, 
those  in  shorthand  enable  us  in  one  test 

to  examine  a  multitude  of  phases,  each 
phase  separate  from  the  other,  and  hence 
a  test  of  high  diagnostic  value. 

2.  The  entire  field  may  be  examined  in  one 
test  because  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
knowledge  called  for  in  each  question. 

3.  Subjective  grading  eliminated 

4.  Standardization  is  promoted  by  the  use  of 
these  tests. 

DisadvantaR'es  of  the  Analytical  Tests ; 

1.  The  student  merely  tends  to  reproduce  his 
learning  rather  than  to  apply  it  to  prob- 
lems. 

2.  The  very  fact  that  the  subject  is  broken 
down  into  so  many  small  -onrelated  parts 
gives  the  student  the  feeling  that  the  test 
is  artificial  and  hence,  not  a  real  test. 

Advantages  of  the  Synthetical  Tests ! 

1.  They  provide  training  in  organizing 
learning  in  order  to  bring  it  to  bear  on 
problems.     In  theory  classes,  such  prob- 
lems are  new  words  to  be  written. 

2.  They  approximate  in  subject  matter  and 

in  organiza.tion,  actual  office  situations. 

Disadvantages  of  Synthetical  Tests : 

1.  They  require  too  much  time  in  grading 

2.  The  material  on  which  a  student  is  to  be 
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tested  is  so  complex  that  a  positive  grade 
cannot  be  given;  hence ^  subjective  grading 
with  all  its  attendant  uncertainties.  (1) 
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Chapter  VII 


Summary 

Although  shorthand  supposedly  was  in  existence  at  the 
ti.-.e  of  the  Egyptians,  there  is  no  actual  proof  that  it  was 
used  prior  to  60  B.   C.     It  was  used  in  the  early  Roman  or- 
tions;  it  was  employed  'by  warriors  and  statesmen,  and  it  even 
played  a  prominent  part  at  the  e-rly  Christian  trials.  From 
60  B.  C.   to  about  the  tenth  century  it  wa.s  used  extensively, 
but  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  it  went  prac- 
tically out  of  use  for  no  present  r^rcord  remains  to  indicrte 
that  it  was  in  existence  at  that  time.     The  so-called  "modern" 
shorthand  dates  from  the  reign  of  •^ueen  Elizabeth  in  England. 
Commencing  with  the  year  1533,  nijLmerous  systems  were  invented, 
but  the  majority  were  of  minor  importance,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  being  those  of  Isaac  Pitman  and  Ben  Pitman,  and  at  the 
present  ti::ie  that  of  John  Robert  Sregg. 

As  shorthand  is  offered  in  the  schools  it  has  two  impor- 
tant values;  namely,  the  Vocational  or  Practical  value  and 
the  Educational  or  Disciirlinary  value.     Considering  its  prac- 
tical value,  little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  the  great  con- 
tribution which  it  has  made  to  business  as  a  means  of  expan- 
sio-.,  as  a  time  saver  to  the  executive,  and  as  an  addition  to 
clerical  efficiency,     l.loreover,   its  value  to  the  college  stu- 
dent and  every  boy  and  girl  who  expects  to  enter  so::e  Ijpe  of 
business  cannot  be  overestimated.     From  the  standpoint  of  edu- 
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cation,  shorthand  is  important  in  the  study  of  English  be- 
cause of  its  close  association  in  an  indirect  v;ay  with  rhe- 
toric and  grammar.     I'oreover,  as  a  form  of  discipline  it  aids 
in  developing  the  power  of  concentration incres^s  tl-e  control 
of  the  mind  over  the  muscles,  develops  habits  of  neatness  and 
accuracy,  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility/-,  and  -finally, 
develops  judgment  and  imau:inat ion. 

In  presenting  shorthand,  three  methods  are  used.  First, 
is  the  Inductive  method  whereby  one  gives  a  certain  outline, 
as  for  example,  the  word  "ache"  and  tl.en  formulates  a  rule 
that  "circles  go  inside  of  curves."    Secondly,  there  is  the  De- 
ductive method  whereby  the  rule  is  given  first  and  then  special 
application  is  made  to  t"  at  rule  as  in  taking  the  above  example, 
just  the  opposite  procedure  would  be  followed.     Finally,  the 
Direct  or  Analytic  Method  may  be  used  which  is  more  gneral 
than  either  the  Deductive  or  Inductive  methods  and  as  described 
herein  is  a  method  presenting  the  entire  class  lesson  according 
to  specific  steps. 

When  managing  the  class,  there  are  certain  techniques  to 
which  it  iE  necessary  the  teacher  pay  strict  attentin;  among 
the  more  important  are  the  1jpe  of  pen  or  pencil  and  notebook 
used,  the  posture  of  the  pupils,  the  method  of  holding  the 
pen  or  pencil,  the  amo'unt  of  repding  to  be  done,  and  the  use 
of  the  blackboard  by  both  herself  and  her  pupils.     In  addition, 
the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  princip^les 
of  dictation,  transcription,  and  correction  of  transcripts  in 
order  that  the  pupils  be  benefited  by  the  teacher's  instruction 
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and  "oe  thoroughly  prepared  to    .eet  the  various  situatioit  which 
are  confronted  in  the  business  world. 

To  develop  skill  in  v/riting,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
correct  amount  of  drill  and  penmanship  be  practiced  in  the 
right  manner.     Moreover,  there  are  numerous  mental  obstacles 
such  as  lack  of  concentration  and  poise,  slov-Tiess  of  percep- 
tion, etc.  and  various  manual  obstacles  such  as  incorrect 
position  and  faulty  ar:n  movement  which  must  be  overcome  if 
the  v.'riter  expects  to  reach  any  degree  of  excellence  in  re- 
porting shorthand,  and  the  teacher  should  work  very  conscien- 
tiously with  her  pupils  to  aid  in  overcoming  these  obstacles. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  to  perform  is  the  com- 
bining of  theory  with  practice.     A  p-pil  might  know  every  rule 
perfectly,  but  theory  alone  is  valueless  until  it  is  accompanied 
by  immediate  application.     To  combine  theory  with  practice  in 
the  most  facile  manner  about  9jy  of  the  class  perod  should  be 
devoted  to  application  or  practicing  actual  shorthand  outlines. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  test  in  order  to  measure 
achieve::Lent .     A  teacher  may  construct  her  own  tests  or  else 
she  may  make  use  of  such  standard  tests  as  "Hoke's  Vocabulary 
Tests,"  "Hoke's  Prognostic  Test  of  Stenographic  Ability,"  and 
the  "Ethel  A.  Rollinson  Diagnostic  Tests. "    There  are  as  many 
methods  of  grading  as  there  are  tests.     The  standard  tests 
are  gradrd  according  to  directions,  but  if  a  teacher  constructs 
her  own  tests,  she  will  find  it  advisable  to  adopt  just  one 
method  of  grading  which  is  of  her  own  choice  if  none  is  supplied 
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by  the  school.     In  order  to  measure  progress  accurately,  no 
deviations  should,  be  made  froai  the  systeifl  of  grading  oeing 
used. 

All  Educational  tests  may  be  divided  into  tv.'o  main  types — 
Analytical  or  Nev/  Type  which  is  composed  of  such  questions  as 
true-false  and  .natching,  and  Synthetical  or  Essay  type  which 
is  perli^s  the  better  known.     Tnen  testing  a  shorthand  class , 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  combination  of  both  these  tests  be- 
cause in  all  experiences  of  life  one  is  confronted  with  breaking 
apart  or  analyzing  and  putting  together  or  synthesizing,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  make  application  to  life  ex- 
periences in  her  classes  whenever  possible.     lYhen  such  a  com- 
bination of  these  tests  i_s  used,   specific  values  should  be 
attached  to  each  of  t  e  different  parts.     It  is  desirable  that 
each  tea,cher  study  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ea.ch 
of  these  tests  and  construct  her  tests  accordingly  so  that 
she  can  adapt  her  particular  test  to  the  needs  of  her  indivi- 
dual classes. 

The  proDlems  mentioned  here  in  relation  to  teaching  short- 
hand in  the  high  scho  1  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  but 
they  perhaps  are  among  the  most  important,  and  to  every  teacher 
who  wishes  to  make  a  success  of  her  profession  a  broad  under- 
standing of  these  and  other  major  problems  is  necessary.  There- 
fore,  it  is  advisable  that  each  teecher  make  a  speciaj.  study 
of  not  only  the  miajor  problems  such  as  discussed  herein,  but 
also  the  various  minor  problems  which  c-rise  in  her  different 
classes  and  of  which  perhaps  no  two  will  be  alike. 
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